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THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


N the Old Testament somewhere there is a 
story of a river that suddenly disappeared 


peared and flowed onward to the sea. 
Such has been the fate of the party formed 
in America by Thomas Jefferson—the only 


party in whose hands the destiny of the nation | 


could be safe. It became polluted, and in the 
gulf of rebellion it disappeared, under the 
name of Democracy. Organized as the Repub- 
lican Party by Jefferson, it took on a new 
name and sank out of sight. There are signs 
that it is about to reappear, and men are so 
stupid as to stand clamoring about its name. 
One leader demands that it shall be called 
Liberal Republican, and Mr. Groesbeck, of 
Ohio, declares himself in favor of Liberal 
Democracy. 

There is no doubt about the principles of 
the new party, and they are not those which 
upheld the Democratic Party under Polk, 
Pierce and Buchanan, any more than they be- 
long to the little crescent of politicians who 
split from the Republican circle last year. 
The Democratic Party under which the old 
leaders, Thurman, Hendricks and Stephens, re- 
ceived their education, believed in the Consti- 
tution because that instrument could be quoted 
in the upholding of slavery. The Constitution 
is no longer a compromise, but a great con- 
crete fact. It began to grow when slavery 
fell, and the Democratic bottle was shattered 
when the acorn that was sprouting within it 
took the shape and strength ofan oak. To believe 
in the Constitution now is to believe in its 
growth. And it is singular that the Demo- 
cratic Party, which has ever fought any 
change in the Constitution of the Union, always 
should have been so ready to remodel the 
Constitution of a State. The new Liberal 
Party, if it ever gain power, must prepare to 
retain it by keeping step with the progress of 
humanity. 

The doctrine of “ Opposition to Monopoly,” 
which is to be the leading plank in the plat- 
form of the new party, is now taking some 
sensible shape. It has heretofore been quoted 
by demagogues as some mysterious thing 
which neither they nor their hearers under- 
stood. It was the doctrine of Jefferson’s 
party, and it will be with great effect the doc- 
trine of the Liberals. 

All American voters who think that we 
are too much governed, who think that insti- 
tutions are gaining power at the expense of 
human beings, who think that Americans have 
a great many liberties and but few rights, 
are likely to gather under the banner of the 
new party. 

We cannot call them Liberal Republicans, 
because that name is a half-surrender to the 
party now in power. We cannot, with Mr. 
Groesbeck, call them Liberal Democrats, be- 
eause that name is a half-surrender to the 
party which blundered for twenty years. We 
call them members of the Liberal Party until 
some one wiser can chouse a better name. 








THE ONE MAN POWER. 


HERE must be a new party it is admitted, 
but how is it to be formed? That is the 
practical question to which earnest Democrats 
and independent Republicans are giving their 
attention. There have been several platforms 
proposed, the best of which is, in our opinion, 
Mr. Groesbeck’s, which, in fact, embodies im- 
portant views, which we have always advo- 
cated to the best of our ability in these 
columns. 

But is it not the fact that the new party is 
virtually formed already, and that the main 
planks in its platform have been dictated by 
the people? We think that the action of the 
Liberal Republicans at Cincinnati and of the 
Democrats at Baltimore last year created an 
indissoluble alliance, which defeat only served 
to knit more firmly. There has been very 
little recrimination since Mr. Greeley was 
overwhelmed last November, for every one 
knows that the choice of another candidate 
would have made no material difference in the 
result. The trifling dissatisfaction that ex- 
isted is of no importance, but the formal 

down of the barriers between Re- 
publicans and Democrats is of inestimable 
value. Nothing could inspire more hope and 
courage for the future than the union of such 
men as Horace Grecley, Governor Hendricks, 
Charies Sumner, Frank Blair, Mr. Groesbeck, 
Cari Schurz, B. Gratz Brown, Governor Hofi- 
mao, Senator Buckalew, cic, in a common 


cause. That union showed that love of coun- 
try was stronger than love of party, and that 
the great leaders were superior to the enmities 
and prejudices of the past. The fraternization 


| marching armies. and what force and influence 
| they have they are ready to use together. 
| What platform, then, do they want? 
| tainly none that has to do with negro suffrage, 
or any other established fact, which. right or 
wrong, is irrevocably decreed. The new | 
| party wishes to deal with living questions, and | 
| the dangers which menace the future. These 
cannot be mistaken. The whole country is 
crying out against corruption in public office, 
the tyranny of corporations, official disregard 
of the Constitution, and the centralization of 
power in the Presidency. These are the evils 
which the new party is born to attack, and, if 
possible,to destroy. Therefore, its platform 
must demand the stern punishment of official | 











| great corporations, a strict construction of | 


| the Constitution, and, above all else, the de- | 
| thronement of the President from his present | 
| position of monarchial power. 

But these are vague demands, unless they 
| are embodied in direct and practical measures. 
| All platforms ostensibly advocate honesty, 
economy, patriotism, just as all tyrants de- 
clare they are the protectors of the popular 
rights. The new party must have a definite 
platform, one that all people can understand, 
for it can never win by glittering generalities. 
These are the weapons of the Administration 
Party, and if the new party does no more 
than it, it will do something. It should, there- 
| tore, pledge itself to the passage of laws abro- 
| gating the present system by which known 
detaulters are allowed to compromise with | 
the Government, and to go scot-free upon the | 
condition of paying pack a portion of the | 
money they have stolen—one of the worst of | 
the swindles that have been so ingeniously 
organized at Washington. It should also 
pledge itself to punish with imprisonment for 
life officers who forge false election returns, 
for this is a crime which strikes at the very 
heart of the Republic, and yet has become 
almost as common as lying. To cheat the 
people of their votes is treason to their sove- 
reignty ; it is worse than stealing their money, 
and no penalty is too severe for the perjured 
rascal who lays sacrilegious hands upon the 
ballot-box, the corner-stone of American 
freedom. 

These measures would go far to explain 
what we mean by the punishment of official 
crime. As for the limitation of the power of 
corporations, it should be checked by laws 
prohibiting the election of their stockholders 
and officers to Congress, and by a refusal to 
place the public lands and the credit of the 
Government at the mercy of such organizations 
as the Crédit Mobilier. The strict construc- 
tion of the Constitution is a benefit more difti- 
cult to obtain, for that must be ultimately left 
to the Supreme Court ; but it is deeply involved 
in what we have called, for the want of a 
more expressive phrase, the dethronement of 
the President. This can only be accomplished 
by an amendment to the Constitution prohibit- 
ing his re-election, and this is, indeed, the first 
step towards national reform. The President 
now has gigantic powers, such as originally 
were never contemplated, and which have 
grown out of his personal command of the 
patronage of an empire. The use he can 
make of these powers—and does make, as in 
the case of Grant—is the fruitful cause of cor- 
ruption in every department, of criminal 
leniency to influential offenders, and central- 
ization of power. We now offer the President 
every temptation to use the vast machinery of 
the Government in the service of his own 
ambition, and hence Grant has intrenched him- 
self in an almost impregnable position, and it 
would take little less than a political revolution 
to expel him from office. Thus, he is the first 
President who has contemplated a third term, 
which would make him absolutely the master 
of the people. This dangerous power in the 
Executive can only be checked by making him 
ineligible to re-election, and so returning to 
the sound Democratic principle of rotation in 
office. A President who cannot be re-elected 
is powerless as a political schemer, and must 
remain contented to faithfully execute the 
laws, not in behalf of himself or his party, but 
in the interest of the whole people. 

Upon these principles the new party must 
inevitably be founded. The great danger of 
the country is the overshadowing and threat- 
ening influence of the Executive ; to meet and 
overthrow it is the duty of all men who love 
their country, and to make the canvass on any 
meaner issue would be to court contemptible 
and deserved defeat. 


} 











BLAINE AND THE PRESIDENCY. 


[{\HE Presidential struggle in the Republican 

Party begins early this time, partly be- 
cause of the supposed Third Term aspirations 
of General Grant, but more especially because 
Grant’s friends have determined to destroy 
Blaine. Although he is a Pennsylvanian by 
birth, Pennsylvania is particularly opposed to 
his pretensions. The reason which is vaguely 
assigned is some vague unsoundness on the 
question of Protection, for Pennsylvania can 








stand aaything except a litte Free Trade 
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| honesty. The real cause of the opposition,! Tue editor of the New York Times settles 


| however, may have even less political signifi- 

cance. It probably is, that Senator Cameron 

knows Blaine to be a man who would not take 
of the two parties had immense moral weight, | dictation from theCameron faction. Even Grant 
and we believe that to-day the line between 
Liberal Republicans and Democrats is invisible ; | 
‘it has been trampled out by the feet of their | early. 


is not quite suitable in this respect. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the contest opens thus 
Cameron has already advised his po- 
litical followers and supporters of his hostility 
to Blaine, and he has shown no disposition to | 
Cer- | accept the Third Term prognostications of the 
| officeholders. To a man as acute as Cameron, 
and so fearful of the result of a popular elec- 
tion that he has never dared to submit his 
own claims to office to a vote of the people, | 


the whole thing by saying there is no prohibi- 
tory tariff. This will surprise and aggravate 
Pennsylvania. 

“Dim Hamlet borrow mourning clothes to 
wear at his father’s funeral?’ We think not. 
for he says to the Queen, “ ’Tis not a-lone the 
inky cloak, good mother.” 

Tue nomination of Colonel Robert W. Hughes 
as the Republican candidate in Virginia is an 


| Administration victory. It will have the effect 


of drawing the party lines tighter, which is 


| now an advantage to the Opposition. 


A MAN advertises in one of the daily papers 


this Third Term business is not feasible. In | that the house he lives in is to be let. and that 


Cameron's eyes the most that Grant can do is, 


to follow Jackson’s example, and name his 


it is in a “fine, healthy neighborhood.” But 
he adds, in the most innocent manner, that 


successor, and, strange to say, the Pennsyl- | “ sickness is the only reason for leaving.” 


vanian prefers that the President should name | 


Conkling. As part of this plot, the New York | warmer ally than laziness 


In these hot days the thermometer has no 
fhe lazy man is 


Senator is to be offered the Chief-Justiceship, | always suffering from the heat. A little active 
that he may decline it, and thereby strengthen | 2 


himself for the Presidential nomination, And 


corrupt among the Republican politicians have 
determined to defeat Blaine at all hazards. 


in the ground and after a while reap- |crime, the limitation of the privileges of | this means, as we said before, that the more | 


| 


If the Speaker persists in being a candidate, | 


and goes to work vigorously in his own be- 
half, the game will become exceedingly inter- 
esting. Few men are more skillful as po- 
litical manipulators. None are more promi- 


exercise is actually cooling to the body and 
consoling to the conscience, but to lounge on 
a sofu all day is simply torment. 

GENERAL Grant has been visiting “ Marshal ” 
Sharpe ; and it is said that if Senator Conk- 
ling is appointed Chief-Justice, Sharpe proposes 


| to go to the Senate in Conkling’s place. It is 
| unnecessary to say in New York that Sharpe 


nent in the public eye. Blaine is the most | 


commanding figure in the House, and intel- 
lectually he is the strongest of our public 
men. He would make a magnificent-looking 
President, and when Gail Hamilton visited the 
White House and “ assisted ”’ at the receptions 
the Executive Mansion would become as pi- 
quant as when the pretty Quakeress, Betsy 
Madison, was the Eugénie of the Capital. But 
we doubt whether the Speaker ever can be 
President. There are too many elements of 
political leadership opposed to him. His acute- 
ness, the skill of his political manipulations 
even, are against his chances. He almost 
realizes the fable of the fox, which took the 
hole with him whenever he went into or came 
out of his hiding-place. But such careful 
foxes are not popular with the other members 
of his tribe, who find his house closed when 
they most need an asylum. A case in point is 
the Crédit Mobilier exposure. He was charged 
with the others ; he was first to deny, and he 
asked for the investigation. The others de- 
pended on him to save all of them, but he was 
able to save only himself. He was guilty of 
no wrong, but so far as the effect of the C. M. 
frauds upon his political fortunes is concerned 
he might as well have been guilty. The 
Christian statesmen in that nefarious trans- 
action are building up factious opposition to 
every man who might have been, but was not, 
in it. For instance, Dawes, who got Oakes 
Ames’s money, and kept it, is boldly denounc- 
ing Butler, who did not get it, as the friend of 
Oakes Ames. Blaine comes in for the hostility 
of the whole decemvirate of scoundrels. In 
other respects. too, the Speaker’s strength 
proves his weakness, and it is plain that he 
has not the politicians on his side. 

While all these things are true the Speaker 
need not despair. Politics in this country is a 
game of contradictions. The future is always 
full of chances for a strong and self-reliant 
man. Buchanan became President after wait- 
ing and watching for thirty years. One-half 
of our Presidents obtained the office in spite 
of the wishes of the leading politicians. The 
next three years are full of opportunity. 
Grant may die long before his term expires— 
an event always to be expected in the case of 
men who live over-indulgent lives. If he 
keeps a sphinx-like silence in regard to his as- 
pirations for another term, it will be easy for 
a man like Blaine to organize his party against 
him. Grant cannot even name his successor 
if the people believe he is plotting to succeed 
himself. In such case the Camerons and the 
Conklings will fall with him. When the people 
take President-making into their own hands 
they no longer defer to the politicians. All 
that the Republican masses need now is a Re- 
publican leader, not against Grant and the Ad- 
ministration so much as in favor of a new dis- 
tribution of power within the party. Can 
Blaine set Morton and Chandler at defiance 
and carry the Northwest? Can he mock at 
Dawes and the other hypocrites of New Eng- 
land and control his own section? In a word, 
can he neutralize the efforts of the office- 
holders’ friends in every part of the country 
and curb the hostility of his own enemies? 
This is a task for a giant, but unless he is 
strong enough to accomplish it there is no hope 
of his obtaining the Presidency. 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


Tuey call him Shah, because he is King of 
Pershah. 

GENERAL VaN Buren wants a Congressional 
Investigation next Winter. Somebody will 
suffer besides Van Buren and John Jay. 

Many persons spell “privilege ” with a d, 
and are then doubtful if it is correct. They 
should give themselves the benefit of the 
d-out. 

ILLustons have crept into the Vienna Exposi- 
tion. The Americans, with « great blowing 
of horns, have carried the victory for patent 
reapers, all unconscious in their pride that 
there is an unpatented reaper, whose name is 
Death, eccording to Longfellow. 





is a man who, from his manners, is very likely 
to be much after Grant's own mind. But 


| why not make Sharpe or Davenport Chief- 


Justice ? 

AN eminent clergyman once said to us that 
nothing made him more indignant than to hear 
infidels condescendingly admit that there were 
good things in the Bible. It is with similar 
feelings, no doubt, that Democrats hear Ad 
ministration men argue that a minority oppo 
sition is a good thing for the Republic. It 
must be, of course, small enough to be easily 
overcome, and large enough to share some of 
the blame, when necessary. A good citizen 
would rather be kicked than patronized. 

THE scientific explorations in the Far West, 
especially in the Valley of the Niobrara, Wy- 
oming, should throw some light upon the 
Darwinian theory. Professor Marsh and the 
learned men who accompanied him (* bone 
sharps,” as they were irreverently called by the 
military escort) have found the fossil remains 
of fishes, turtles, birds, lizards, mastodons, 
elephants and diminutive three-toed horses, not 
more than two feet high. These discoveries 
will attract the general attention of the scien 
tific world. 








SPRAY FROM THE SPRINGS, 
(Editorial Correspondence. } 
SaRaToGA SprinGs, August 2d. 


tier is the resort of the gay at heart. Perhaps 
I should call it Paris in the Country. Newport 
is so quiet that I have heard it called the Sum- 
mer City of the Dead. Saratoga is not a mau- 
soleum ; it is a vast salon. Its life sparkles like the 
Geyser, and invigorates like the Congress. 

I sometimes think Saratoga is to Summer what 
Wallack’s Theatre is to Winter, thongh a naughty 
miss this morning said it was like a circus, because 
there are so many springs in it. What I like at 
Saratoga is the lack of turmoil and roar that one 
gets at some watering-places. Here one is de- 
lighted with the quiet commotion. Saratoga is a 
kaleidoscope, in which every beau is a garnet and 
every belle a pearl. On Saratoga’s Broadway the 
very horses seem to take pride in curveting ; and 
perhaps it is on Broadway that one sees the poetry 
of motion. The barbs have seen the graces at the 
springs, bending with coral lip and coy eye over a 
glass of sparkling water. 

Above all, there is something hearty as welt as 
jaunty at Saratoga. Nothing is aone by halves. 
For instance, Lander’s Band, the other night, de- 
sired to pay & musical compliment to Mrs. J. H. 
Breslin. 

‘‘ Why a personal compliment,” said that lady, 
‘‘when we may turn it to some good account?” 

In the midst of Saratoga society was a charitable 
institution—the Home of the Good Shepherd. 
Now, who, in the midst of the tinkling of fountains, 
and the glitter of gas-lights, and the throb and 
turill of the ball-room, would have thought in the 
same moment of a charitable institution and a per- 
sonal musical compliment? 

Let us men confess—Only a woman would have 
thought of it. : 

I believe Buckle gives women credit for intuitive 
genius. Let us say, then, with Mr. Philosopher 
Buckle, that some score and a half of ladies liked 
Mrs. Breslin’s ‘‘ intuition.’?’ When one lady pops an 
idea at ascore and a half of ladies, all anxious to 
hear it, something is bound to come of it. 

As the Committee of Arrangements said, “‘ It’s as 
easy as two and two are four.”’ 

But would ten score men ever have thought of it? 
No. 

So, in the Union Ball Room a thousand of 
the fashionable people of Saratoga gathered to 
the music of Lander’s delightful band—I should be 
figurative and say, like roses wafted by a Summer 
breeze. 

The dancing was enjoyable, the music superb, 
the singing of Miss Wadsworth as sweet as that of 
Miss Carey, and the arrangements perfect. The 
result—the payment of the debt on the Home of the 
Good Shepherd—was accomplished, with something 
over. 

So you will see there is both heart and fashion at 
Saratoga. I think it was a writer in the World who 
used the expression, the last time, ‘ the people ot 
Saratoga are butterflies of fashion.’’ Send to Pro- 
fessor Agassiz at Penikese Island to discover 
whether butterflies really have seutiment, and can 
organize concerts for charity, as this one was 
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organized by Mrs. Governor Curtin, 
Mrs 


in the Spray of the Springs. in” 


THE TIPPLE OF THE TIDE. 
I will go down to the great sweet mother, 
Mother and lover of men—the Sea; 
I will go down to her—I, and no other— 
Close with her, kiss her, and mix her with me. 
Lone Brancn, August 3d. 
‘\WINBURNE said it and I sang it. What is more, 
7 I believed it. Swinburne never did, any more 


than Thompson believed in early rising. You might | 


have taken me for a dancing-faun as I skipped 
aboard the Plymowh Rock. Not Lequesne’s 
dancing-faun—dear, no!—for, as poor dear Mrs. 
Jamison said, that danced by reason of its tipsy 


Scott, and the other ladies who are summering | 


Mrs. Breslin, | coming down the wooden steps now. Look at her | 
well, because you have not hesitated to fit your 
sentimentalism to the whole sex, and she is a full- 
blown belle and beau'y, and typical, in all her social 


and organic attributes, of her class. Freighted with 


silk and jewels, she is an argosy of despair to all 
ly 


the men who look longingly at her of evenings 
through the baleony-windows of the Ocean House. 
| It was said at one of the clubs that Belmont’s 


jollity, and my jollity is never tipsy, for it has only | 


sea-water to imbibe. Still, it may be an open 
question with you whether sea-water intoxicates 
after seeing men and women wallowing on the sea- 
Entre nous, I have known people of both 
on oxygen, and 


shore. 
sexes to get ‘how come you so” 
no thanks to the painiess dentists ; 


but they were | 


narrow-chested and poetic, and put up on the Cats: | 


kills or White Mountains, and didn’t take brains 
enough with them to butter their own bread. 

I, on the contrary, am broad-chested, integral, 
practical and solid. So I go down to the seashore, 


hunt up the goddess Aphrodite, ‘‘ close with her, | 


kiss her, and mix her with me.” 
saline, and my matted locks reek of iodine in July. 
Maud, who sweeps with satin trail the dusky reaches 
of the west end piazza, calls me the salt of the 
earth—when I kiss her. 

Thus is love flavored with and high 
health gets an extra sparkle from the marine 


science, 


crystals on my cheeks. 

Ah! you should see us in the twilight, wrestling 
with the great deep, when the ocean rolls his green 
lip on the sand, and kisses the earth softly, and 
every wave between is a hollow gulf of stars. 

Us—that is, the whole family of us. Every hotel 
has vomited its beauties forth to wash away their 


rouge and lilywhite. The yellow sands are dimpled | 


with pretty feet for a mile. The belle of the season 
wears a woolen wrap, and wantons with the water; 
and Apollo himself bends his back to the blows of 
the Atlantic as if he were Atlas instead. 

Now, this is bathing. Anything short of it is a 
delusion and a snare. Don’t talk medicinal non- 
sense to me. 
plunge, a shiver, a rasp of towel, and a retreat with 
a high sense of duty, religious and sanitary, and 
much trickle of leaden pipe in the environment of 
zinc coffin, as if, godliness being kindred to cleanli- 
ness, you could get the roar of the ocean out of a 
rose-tinted shell. Yes, there be men of pious 
parentage with this confusion of ideas, who statedly 
and solemnly smear themselves with tepid water, 
and afterwards rub their pores full of brown soap, 
and then stalk abroad with their heads high in the 
world, elevated by such mockery of purity as comes 
of a plash of water. 

This is debility. 

Others there be of thermal weakness, who par- 
boil their tabernacles in hot water, and then hold 
t:od responsible for the extraction of their marrow. 

This is madness! 

Still others that I wot of have cut themselves 
holes in the ice and gone down tremblingly to re- 
frigeration, and called it bathing. Large numbers 
of respectable men, with immortal souls, be it 
known, do regularly throw themselves from the 
ends of docks and curiously disport nude ungainli- 
ness therein for the distraction of sober people upon 
passing steamers; nay, our very urchins sit upon 
the string-pieces in early March awaiting the thaw- 
ing of the sewage that they may drop themselves in 
and search through its purulent currents for the 
water it may contain, keeping, it is said by those 
who have made study of these practices, ‘‘ one eye 
skinned for peelers,’’ which I take to be a matter of 
youthful and necessary discretion in regard to 
clothes. 

Again, there is a refined bravado which lingers 
about shallow lakes, looking for tepid puddles in 
which it may tumble and scream and benefit the 
race without wetting its back hair. 

This is the dabble, dainty and distressful, of those 
enfeebled creatures who rot in rose-water through 
eleven months of the Christian calendar, and assume 
sudden salvation in the twellith by letting the air 
blow on them. 

This is infamy. 

Are we Turks, then, that the old Adam shall only 
come out of our pores in hot-air chambers. and the 
vitality of the elements only get into them under 
compulsion ? 

Nay, prithee, but thou shalt come to the Branch, 
and dance with delight on yellow sands, and see us 
take to the water as if it were a fnend, not skirmish 
with it as if it were an emetic. 

Do you think we bathe, as you call it, be- 
cause we need scrubbing! Bah! Do you read 
your Bible because you want to get the King James 
idiom? We take to the ocean because, being fully 
developed, we have as wholesome an appetite for 
this element as we have for others. You not having 
an emotional nature, do not read your Bible, 
perhaps. 

Talk no more, then, of cleanliness to the healthy 
souls who alone can dissever their connection with 
the soil, and, half disembodied, when they have 
shaken off their clothes and conventions, can enter 
the sacred penetralia of another world. 

Sit you on the bank, O Misery! parched and 
petulant, and fling your small sarcasm upon the 
waters, you who prefer a soda-fountain to the 
fountains of the greet deep. 

But, after all, there is edification here, and some 
triumph, mayhap. Romance, too, if you do but 
taste the thing aright. 

Shall not victory appear when courage coaxes 
beauty out of strength, and Venus is made to ride 
upon her lion again as in Grecian story ? 

And no romance in the very domain of the 
goddess’ 

Look you, that is one of the daughters of Dione 


My very breath is | 


| 


It’s all summed up in practice by a | 





Scratch would not have been beaten if she had not 
kissed her hand to the rider on the home-stretch. 
Regnant on land, she is also mistress of the sea. 
Men go down to the beach to see her walk in, as 
they once went twice a week to the balcony of 


| Pauline de Viquiere to see her walk out. Does she 
falter and shiver and crouch? Notshe. Wading 
were unfit for her majesty. She glides balmily out 
of sight. The sea opens for her as if she possessed 


the fubled talisman. Her hair gleams with the mul- 
titudinous her white arms embrace the 
friendly billows, and under the witchery of her 
touch the old monster becomes a slave, and carries 
her out with a lullaby. You should see her on 
those starlight nights of July, rising from the sea, 
with an opalescent nimbus round her dark hair, as 
if in her descent she had robbed Aphrodite of all 
her phosphorescent gems. 


kisses, 


Call you this bathing. 
Oh, well we dwellers by the sea understand our 
secrets. Out of the salt crypts come constant 


niessages on viewless wings that you know nothin 
of. To us the breath of the ocean is vivifying and 
voluptuous. The waves are maternal as well as 
magnetic, and nobody, not even Swinburne, has 
put our Summer love into song as Walt Whitman, 
sitting on the shore of Long Island, has uttered it: 
‘You Sea, I resign myself to you. I guess what you 
mean 
I behold from the beach your crooked, inviting fingers ; 
I believe you refuse to go back without feeling of me 
We must have a turn together. Hurry me out of sight 
of land, 
Cushion me soft, rock me in billowy drowse, 
Dash };e with amorous wet. I can repay you. 
I am integral with you!” 
TRINCULO. 








THE CRIME OF THE AGE. 


A NEW form of highway robbery, heroic and 
41 horrible, has come slowly into regular pro- 
portions of crime with the other developments of 
the century. Society has not yet adapted its pre- 
ventives or its penalties to it; in fact, society is 
only just getting to understand that is not a mere 
eccentricity or emotional insanity of rare robbers, 
but a regularly contemplated game of realistic 
ruffians. 

There are some peculiarities about the work of 
the highwayman who places obstructions on the 
railway-track which lead to the conclusion that 
crime far outstrips our preventive agencies in the 
efficacy and ingenuity of its processes. 

This fellow is the outcome of our age. He bears 
the same relation to the romantic and dashing 
robber of Hounslow Heath that the railway-train of 
to-day bears to the clattering old vehicles which 
those picturesque brigands were wont to detain. 
All romance is gone out of him, infact. Villainy 
which, like industry, was once content to plod the 
dusty roads of life and wait for its scarce plunder, 


now effects combinations, gets up corners in | : 
| tions for gratuities are general. and one ‘bevy of 


crime, and brings about a crash that sends a 
tremor through civilization. There is some- 
thing about the modern brigand who displaces 
a rail, and coolly contemplates the slaughter of hun- 
dreds of innocent women and children as a part of 
the process by which he is to obtain his plunder, 
that associates him in heartless methodical despera- 
tion with the great speculator who gets up another 
kind of crash. They are known by different names 
in our news columns, but they belong to the same 
age. We trust that as our country advances we 
Shall have an opportunity of presenting a correct 
picture of -he Execution of the Railroad Brigand. 
The summary disposa of the other fellows by law 
will probably nov be reached by our generation. 





APPROACHING PLEASURES. 


GREATER dearth of popular amusements than 
the country has suffered this Summer was 
never known here. For the first time in the history 


of the local drama all but one of the theatres have | 


been closed. We are, however, assured that this 
calm precedes an unusually tempestuous season of 
amusements. And of this there are already some 
indications. No less than four opera companies 
will make their simultaneous and mellifluous appeals 
to our people. It certainly needs a good rest 
before giving our senses and sensibilities to the 
appreciation of Nilsson, Lucca, Kellogg, Di Murska, 
Carey, Aimée, Tamberlik and Campanini, conjointly. 
Managerial force has indeed ravaged Europe for 
our Winter’s delectation. Nor is the theatrical out- 
look less vexed with talent or fretted with stars. 
No less than twenty-two places of amusement 
will be open to us ere the snows come, and 
every conceivable form of allurement, from the 
‘Black Crook” with its multitudinous entrainement 
to the stellar stupendousness of Booth, and 
Cushman, and Fechter, and Salvini, and Anna 
Dickinson, will beguile us of our money and our 
applause. Presently the runaway fashionables will 
come trooping home, and before the Autumn 
chills have struck the waters at Newport or Sara- 
toga, the Winter’s lights will be aflame here, the 
curtain will be up, and the most brilliant—let us 
hope the most successful—of the regular phantas- 
magoria of city life will be flickering from Booth’s 
to Barnum’s. We have no desire to comment 
upon the respective notables whose names are 
already making the dead-walls eloquent. It is 
enough to observe that in Tamberlik and Salvini 
we are to have the greatest lyric and histrionic 
geniuses that Italy has produced; while Nilsson, 
the Star of the North, and Murska, the Hungarian, 
and Kellogg, the American, sufficiently represent 


the four quarters of the globe to make our season | 


in all respects as broad and as fertile as the world 
itself. 
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:pers for the lessons. 








BEYOND OMAHA. 


UST at first, after leaving Omaha, you are ina 
e” country rolling into ups and downs, with groves 


| of wood here and there upon them, and with spaces 


of tillage pretty frequently seen. Then you glide 
out upon the open prairie, and henceforward all de- 


| scriptions of the scenery must be sketched in the 


broadest manner. For five hundred miles the land- 
scape hardly changes. You are now fairly launched 
on that great sea of prairie known till the other 
day as ‘* The Great American Desert,’’ spreading in 
one vast unbroken waste from the Missouri’s bank 
to the Rocky Mountains, It is true that the last ten 
years have swept this name away, and that the 
desert is now a land of hope; but in the Autumn of 
67 it was still a land of hope alone. The secret is 
out, that the plains can yield wealth to man; but 
even American man in pursuit of wealth cannot all 
at once make an impression on a desert five hundred 
miles broad. It is now admitted that the soil almost 
everywhere throughout the plains is rich and easily 
labored, and that the only check to universal pro- 
ductiveness (but a most serious check it certainly 
1s) 18 the scarcity of water. Hardly any rain falls 
upon this vast region. But along the Platte River, 
at all events, and whatever other streams intersect 
the prairie, it is certain that agnculture can be 
pushed on with advantage. Of the rest of the ex- 
panse, it is also certain that the grass which natur- 
ally grows over the whole is excellent fodder for 
cattle. Grazing, to be sure, is impossible without 
access to water; but how far this want can be sup- 
plied by the sinking of wells in places remote from 
streams, is a question which you hear debated all 
day on the plains, and of which the solution will 
require more numerous and more widely scattered 
experiments. It is not, however, merely close to 
streams that cultivation can certainly spread; for 
the system of irrigation now utilized with wonderful 
effect by the Mormons, as well as by the farmers at 
Denver and elsewhere along the foot of the moun- 
tains, will spread the beneficent infuence of streams 
much further than the mer wwntiguous lands. 
Whether, as irrigation and culture thus spread 
further and further, and the old hard crust of soil is 
thus broken up, the climate may not change into 
being more moist and rainy, is a question about 
which Western men are sanguine. 








THE TOBACCO.GIRLS OF SPAIN. 


'. moral condition of the sunny land of Anda- 
lusia is not of a high standard; therefore, we 
must expect to hear that morais among the lower 
classes of Seville are of a very loose character. 
The girls of the tobacco manufactory bear a signi- 
ficant reputation, and are almost considered a class 
by themselves. ll Seville girls have glossy black 
hair and sparkling eyes, and though, to our 
tastes, they could not be called pretty or beautiful, 
they are exceedingly handsome. Many such girls 
are to be found in the ranks of the tobacco-workers. 
With all the obvious miseries tha: hang about them, 
their unabashed assurance does not fail to create 
timely amusement at our expense. During our 
walk through the shops, familiar jests—which, un- 
happily, through our ignorance of the language, are 
lost upon us—bland smiles and mischievous glances 
gveet us in all directions. Unequivocal applica- 


girls, engaged in carrying away the finished bundles 
of cigars, concert a very neat practical joke, which 
causes considerable merriment. My light and some- 
what curly hair is apparently a curiosity amongst 
the raven locks of Sevillians, and an attempt is 
made to cut off a souvenir, probably as a trophy of 
skill to be hung up in the shop; however, the snip 
of the scissors saves the curls, but the merry laugh 
is at my expense. Amongst the women are many 
unmistakable gypsies, who display a marked con- 
trast in feature and character to the others. A 
sullen manner, offensive staring looks, and a repul- 
sively dirty condition, are characteristics which we 
already well know and shrink from. A great num- 
ber of children of tender years are at work, who 
seem to act rather as assistants to more advanced 
hands than as piece-workers themselves. 

Quick as are the fingers of the cigarmakers, the 
folders of the little paper cigarettes move faster 
still. I must confess I look upon cigarmaking as a 
mysterious art. Being a non-smoker, I have never 
seriously studied the business; true, I have fre- 
quently tried to make one of these insignificant 
articles, but to my discredit I have invariably 
failed. My admiration is complete when witnessing 
the mechanical precision, the skill, and quickness of 
these cigarette-workers. We stand watching one 
old gypsy-looking woman and two children so long 
that she very probaby feels she has a claim upon 
us for the instruction we have received ; therefore, 
as in previous cases, we have to pay a few cop- 
Other girls are busily en- 
gaged in weighing and wrapping up small packets 
of tobacco, and on the ground-floor is a large de- 
partment for making snuff. All these productions 
entail a large staff of carpe ters making cases, 
packers preparing consignments for shipping or 
home trade, porters, wagons, wagoners and teams 
of horses; the yards are filled with piles of heavy 
packages ready for dispatching; and, with fore- 
men, clerks and officials, it is as busy a place of 
business as can be found anywhere in Europe. 








THE BAMBOO AND BANANA. 


i ie bamboo, the most gigantic of the tropical 
Graminez, is plentifully distributed over India, 
Indo-China, and China, where it frequently flourishes 
in considerable masses. In height it equals the 
loftiest palms. Its culm is smooth, glittering, 
straight, and flexible, of a beautiful yellow color, 
and regularly intersected by annular rings marked 
by so many brown streaks. It wavers gently to 
and fro with the impulse of the wind, as if to refresh 
with its breath the light undulating foliage. 

Almost mnumerable are the services which this 
heaven-sent plant renders to the inhabitants of the 
countries where it flourishes. In hedges or planta- 
tions it forms around their abodes a formidable 


| defense. 








With its stems sawn either in accordance 
with their diaineter, or split longitudinally, the 
natives not only fabricate a host of utensils and 
articles of furniture, but build their barks and con- 
struct their houses. They extract from the spaces 
between the joints of the young plant a feculent 
substance which supplies them with an agreeable 
nutriment, analogous to sago. A saccharine juice 
flows spontaneously from the joints formed by the 
knots; when fermented it becomes alcoholic and 
heavy like hydromel. The bamboo also proves ser- 
viceable in the manufacture of mats and cordage. 
The slender stems are split into thin strips, which 
are probably softened in water. These strips, 
woven together, form mats or carpets of extreme 
solidity. 

The banana, like the bamboo and most of the 
palms, is a cosmopolitan plant throughout the tropioe 
world. Its native habitat 1s supposed to be Asia. 
The Oriental Christians have a tradition that this 
tree, which they call the Lignum Vile, was that 
whose fruit was forbidden to our first parents. 
Hence the name of Afusa paradisiaca, given by 
botanists to one of the two species of the genus; 
the other is the banana of the wise men, Afusa 
sapientum. However this may be, it is certain that 
if the use of the banana was at any time interdicted 
to man, the prohibition has been annulled for many 
generations; and its fruits form one of the most 
wholesome and most general articles of food in 
tropical countries. Although the wild banana 
maintains its place honorably in the forests of these 
regions, it is not a tree, but an herbaceous plant. 
It propagates itself through its suckers, and its 
stem perishes immediately after fructification. Its 
mode of vegetation is analogous to that of the 
Lilacew. From a bulbous and fleshy platform issue, 
beneath, its fibrous roots; above, enormous leaves, 
often nearly a yard wide and two or three yards 
long. The petioles of these leaves are adhesive. 
By folding themselves one over another, and suc- 
cessively drying up, they grow into a stem which 
sometimes attains the dimensions of the trunk of an 
ordinary tree (about seven feet) and the stature of 
twelve to sixteen feet, and which is traversed 
throughout its centre by a stalk springing from the 
bulb. This stalk rises again several inches above 
the terminal leaf, then bends, sinks towards the 
ground, and terminates in a stem which carries at 
its extremity the male flowers, and at its base the 
female flowers, then the fruit. The latter, collected 
in clusters of from twelve to fourteen, are elongated, 
of a prismatic triangular form, enveloped in a rind, 
green at first, then yellow, and internally consist of 
a soft, feculent, sugary pulp, very nutritious, and 
agreeable to the taste. 








METHODS OF NOVELISTS. 


AMES T. FIELDS, in his new lecture on “ Fic- 
e7 tion and its Eminent Authors,” has the following 
concerning the habits of novel-writers: Haw- 
thorne waited for moods, and mounted his tower- 
stairs for composition only when the fit was on 
him. Dusky processions constantly moved about 
him as he walked his piny hill-top, but his charac- 
ters rarely spoke to him until he had locked his 
study-door and shut out all ingress from the world 
of living beings. Anthony Trollope, whose novels 
Hawthorne greatly delighted in, writes every day 
regularly, when he is engaged on a new story,a 
given number of manuscript pages before 12 
o'clock, and smiles at the idea of waiting until he 
“feels like writing,’’ as itiscalled. Thackeray was 
constantly studying character, and his observation 
was unceasing. His eyes were alert in the street, 
jn the club, in society, everywhere. I remember 
one evening he whispered to me in a brilliant 
drawing-room: ‘‘ How I envy you fellows who are 
not in my line, and are not obliged to utilize pro- 
fessionally all these fine creatures for your next 
novel.’’ 

Dickens was at one time so taken possession of 
by the characters of whom he was writing, that 
they followed him everywhere, and would never let 
him be alone fora moment. He told me that when 
he was writing the *‘ Old Curiosity Shop,”’ the crea- 
tures of his imagination so haunted him, that they 
would neither allow him to sleep or eat in peace; 
that Little Nell was constantly at his elbow, no 
matter where he might happen to be, claiming his 
attention and demanding his sympathy, as if jealous 
when he spoke to any one else. When he was 
writing ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ Mrs. Gamp kept him 
in such paroxysms of laughter by whispering to 
him in the most inopportune places—sometimes 
even in church—that he was compelled to fight 
her off by main force when he did not want her 
company, and threaten to have nothing more to do 
with her, unless she could behave better, and come 
only when she was called. 








THE MOUND BUILDERS. 


HE work of the mound-builders in the vicinity of 

Vincennes, Ind., is being investigated at the 
present time under the direction of Professors 
Charlton, Townsend and others. The exploration 
of the largest one was begun by making an entrance 
from the top, which is to be carried down probably 
about sixty feet. At ten feet below the surface a 
bed of charcoal was found, and below this there 
were remains of bones, which were almost com- 
pletely decomposed, indicating their great antiquity. 
As soon as touched they fell into dust. Perhaps at 
a greater depth bones may be exhumed which are 
better preserved. The earth in the mound is found 
to be exceedingly compact and dry, well calculated 
to preserve the bones, but they ure in a state of 
almost complete decay. This is proof of great age, 
as human skeletons have been taken from burial- 
places in England which were inuch less favorable 
for preserving them, and yet they were sound and 
well preserved, though they were known to be 
nearly 2,000 years old. The crumbling and decayed 
bones that were exhumed from the mound no doubt 
belonged to the old Toltec race which inhabited 
this locality about 3,000 years ago; and it is hoped 
that some well-preserved bones and other remains 
representing that ancient race may be exhumed 
from this mound. 
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A PICTURE. 
BY 
RoBERT BROWNING. 


ER figure? somewhat small and darling-like, 


Her face? well, singularly colorless 
For first thing: which scarce suits a blonde, you know. 
Pretty you would not call her, though, perhaps, 
Attaining to the ends of prettiness 


And somewhat more, suppose enough of soul. 
Then she is forty full: you cannot judge 
What beauty was her portion at eighteen, 
The age she married at. So, colorless 

I stick to, and if featureless I add 

Your notion grows completer; for although 

I noticed that her nose was aquiline 

The whole effect amounts with me to—blank! 
I never saw what I could less describe 

The eyes, fer instance, unforgetable 

Which ought to be, are out of mind as sight. 


Yet is there not conceivably a face, 

A set of wax-like features, blank at first, 
Which, as you bendingly grow warm above, 
Begins to take impressment from your breath? 


Which, as your will itself were plastic here 
For necded exercise of handicraft, 
From formless molds itself to correspond 


With all you think and feel and sare—in fine 
Grows a new reveiation of yourself, 

Who know not for the first time what you want? 
Here has been something that could wait a while, 
Learn your requirement, nor take shape before, 
But by adopting it, make palpable 

Your right to an importance of your own, 
Companions someliow were so slow to see! 





THE DIAMOND CROSS. 


66 Hi, Thurston, you're the very man I wanted 

to see !"’ cried Major Dabney, turning away | 
from the jeweler’s glittering showcase with 
a small book in his hand, and addressing a 
gentleman who had just entered the store. | 





mS 


** Wouldn't vou like to take a chance in this raffle? | 


They are almost all disposed of, and it is to be 
drawn to-day.” 

The major was well known as one of those be- 
nevolent bores who are always lying in wait for 
their friends with raffle-tickets and charitable sub- | 
scriptions, and who, no doubt, do a great deal of 
good, thongh they manage to make others pay for 
it. Harold Thurston could hardly repress a smile 
at his characteristic greeting, and asked, rather 
indifferently : 

** What is the raffle for?” 

‘* This diamond cross,"’ answered the major, with 
much enthusiasm, at the same time displaying one 
composed of fine, clear stones, in a handsome but 
somewhat old-fashioned setting. 

“It is very handsome,” said Harold, after a cur- 
sory glance; ‘‘ but what do yon think a forlorn 
bachelor like myself could do with such a trinket? 
l have neither wife nor sweetheart to give it to.” 

He spoke lightly, but a perceptible undertone of 
bitterness rang through the words, though it was 
unnoticed by his friend, who answered readily: 

“Oh, it will keep till you do have, and besides, 
you may not be troubled by its disposal at all; you 
will have only one chance in two hundred of win- 
ning it!” 

** Still, I don’t think I'll take the risk,’’ langhed 
the young man, who had learned the value of money 
too well by earning it to fritter it carelessly away 
on every idle whim. 

‘But, it would really be a deed of charity,’’ per- 
sisted the major. ‘‘lhe fact is, I am very much 
interested in the matter. The cross belongs to a 
lady, who, finding herself in straitened circum- 
stances, handed it to me to dispose of for her. I 
could only get about half its value by selling it out- 
right, so got up this raffle for it. In this way it will 
bring her a thousand dollars, and she reaily needs 
the money.” 

He could not have used a more effective argu- 
ment, for Harold never jailed to respond to such an 
appeal, and answered promptly: 

** That alters the case. I shall be only too happy 
to contribute my mite in such a cause. We men 
have a hard enough time inthis rough, selfish world, 
but when a woman hus to struggle with it—heaven 
help her!” 

He wrote his name quickly against’one of the 
numbers in the little book, while he was speaking, 
handed Major Dabney a bank-note, and the tnfling 
errand which had led him to the jeweler’s that 
morning being accomplished, he left the store and 
hurried down to the court-room—the arena of his 
chosen profession, in which he had already won 
considerable distinction. 

All recollection of the raffle-ticket had vanished 
from the young lawyer's mind as he sat that even- 
ing smoking his after-dinner cigar in the comfortable 
apartments which he ironically called his home. 
There was a quick rap at the door, and before he 
coul! ejaculate an impatient ‘come in,’’ Major 
Dabney entered, quite breathless from his run up 
the stairs, and, tossing him a small parcel, ex- 
claimed, ‘* You’re in luck, my dear boy—you've 
won it. I thought I'd bring it round to you myself, 
but I’m in a confounded hurry, and can’t stop a 
minute. Good-by.”’ 

He was off again before Harold could speak, 
s0 he sank lazily back into his easy-chair, and 
looked at the neat little package with mingled sur- 
prise and curiosity. But it was not long before it 
was opened, and the diamond cross, of which he 
had so unexpectedly become the possessor, was 
sparkling in his hand. its stones, though not very 
large, were finely cut and very brilliant. It was 
evidently an heirloom, and as Harold turned it over 
to examine the quaint setting, he discovered the 
name Muriel traced in faint lines upon the cross-bar. | 

**Muriel!’’ he exclaimed, half aloud; ‘how | 
strange! I thought there was only one woman | 
who bore that peculiar name. Why is it that every- | 
thing must remind me of Muriel Dexter? What 
miserable fatality sent me to dwell under the same 
roof with her and the aristocratic old grandmother 
to whom she is so devoted, and whose heiress it is 
reputed she will be? I have been an infatuated 
fool to pass so inany hours listening to the old lady’s 
chat er. and watcling Muriel’s fair, proud face. “At 
heart, she may be as worldly as her grandmother, 
and even if she were not—pshaw! what is the use 
of thinking about it, and letting my cigar go out 
like a love-sick boy? 1t would be quite as protitable 
to wonder who this unknown Muriel, the owner of 
this cross, can be? Some poor lady who has seen 
better days, | suppose. How hard it must be for a 
delicate, sensitive woman to endure privations, con- 
trive petty economies, and exchange all the elegant 
comfort and refined pleasures of wealth for the 
pressing needs and aaxious struggles of poverty! 
What a difference there must have been in some 
life between the time when this cross was worn 

roundly in the thoughtless whirl and triumph of the 











|} with it?’ } 











| shall meet the lady some time during the evening. 





»allroom, and the day when with a painful sacri- 
fice. mot only of the ornament but of all the associ- 
ations which endeared it, it wes sold for bread! I 
am giad fortune gave it to me, tor I will not keep it. 
I will send it back to its owner 


| knows how much it may have cost her to part | 


| 


The next day Harold carried the cross back to 
Major Dabney, and requested him to return it to his 
friend, saying that he could not think of retaining 
anything so valuable in exchange for the paltry 
sum paid for his ticket. 

“What a quixotic fellow you are!’ cried the 
major; ‘‘why, the cross is fairly yours. What 
would become of lotteries if every one acted on 
that principle? Besides, the lady is very proud— | 
you know people who are poor are always assuredly | 
so—and I am sure she will not allow you to put her 
under such an obligation.”’ 

‘There need be no obligation at all about it,” 
replied Harold, impatiently. ‘‘ Of course I did not 
mean you should let her know who lam. Just re- 
turn it to her, and say that she would really confer | 
a favor upon the person who diew it by taking it 


} 








some way who she is, and send it back myself.” 
‘** Well, well, Harold,” said his friend, ** I'll do the | 
best I can, and you may have the satisfaction of 


| back. If you won't, I shall manage to find out in | 
} 
| 


I only wish I could tell the lady who you are with 
any chance of her accepting the cross. Upon my 
word I feel as if I were deirauding you not only of 
your property but even ot proper gratitude.” 

“Oh, bosh!’’ answered Harold, ** what do I care 
about ‘ proper gratitude’? I have had all the satis- 
faction I want already in being able to send it back.” 

It proved, however, as Major Dabney had an- 
ticipated, and a few days later he came to Harold 
with a disappointed face. 

‘It’s no use,” he said. ‘‘ What did you send me 
on such a fool's errand for? JT’ e lady absolutely 
refuses to take back the cror -o you will have to 
keep it now anyway.” 

‘Indeed I shall not,’ answered Harold, beginning 
to feel annoyed at the opposition to his generous 
intent. ‘*She must take it. Why need she make 
such a fuss about a trifle ?”’ 

‘It is not a trifle to her,” said his friend, gravely ; 
*‘T assure you it was a real sacrifice for her to part 
with it.” 

‘Well, then, you must have bungled the matter 
in some way,’ retorted Harold, in much vexation. | 
‘I am contident if I could see the lady myself I | 
could persuade her to take it.” 

‘* Indeed,” laughed the major, ‘ Iam half inclined | 
to let you try. She said she should like to thank | 
you for your kind intention, even though she re- | 
jected it. I believe I'll take her at her word, and | 
you as well, and you may settle the matter between | 
you. I'll not be bothered with it any longer. Let | 
me see. My wile gives a little party next week: 
you are coming, of course, and I'll arrange that you 





Now, take your cross—there’s a good tellow; you 
won't have to keep it long.”’ 

Harold had begun to teel considerable interest in 
solving the mystery attached to the cross, and on 
the appointed evening his eyes sought eagerly tor 
its possible owner among the guests assembled in 
Mrs. Dabney’s brilliant drawing-rooms. At last he 
discovered a slight, shrinking figure, robed in black, 
whom he decided must be the one. Smiling at the 
ease with which he had detected the incogiuita, he 


was making his way towards his host to claim | the hills to the north of the castle. The view of 


the promised introduction, when he was arrested 
by the cordial greeting of Muriel Dexter, and drawn 
at once to her side. 


She was dressed as usual with a simplicity which | Senaria to the north, showed as bright as ever. It 


her rivals attributed to conceit, but which was well 


adapted to the perfect classical beauty of her face | slope of the hills toward the turnpike road. Ina 
and figure; and Harold thought he had never seen | field above it, our fattore was watching a number 
her more radiantly lovely, more irresistibly fascina- | of reapers cutting a field of vetches. Just below 
ting. He felt every fibre of his being thrill as they | them, on an earthen thrashing-floor prepared just 





whirled through the dreamy waltz, and whispered 


those airy nothings of ballroom chat that looks and | men, with heavy flails, were thrashing out the 


tones can make so deeply significant. 


He yielded to the spell as he had yielded many surprised to notice the ground-keeper, Agostino, 
times before, only to reproach himself afterwards thrashing more vigorously than any of them. He 
with his folly ; for was it not the torture of ‘lantalus | Jaughed when I remarked upon his being there 
for him to bask in her smiles, to win her coy favor, | rather than walking about with his gun, and said 
to feel and dream of all the happiness that might be | he was showing the others how to thrash. 


his, were it not for an insuperable barrier between 


them? He chafed against it as against an humilia- | centuries ago in that neighborhood, was passing up 

| tion, that he, rich in heart and brain, should yet be | the turnpike-road between our lodge and the farm, And, 

too poorin purse to rank himself among her avowed | wher he observed four men lying, as if to conceal 

: _ | themselves, in a grassy ditch by the roadside. One 
He called Muriel proud, because of a certain | of them made a gesture toward him, but was kept 

queenly grace of manner and natural reserve of | hack by another with a sign which the chaplain 

character, but at heart he was prouder than she— | interpreted as ** Let him alone; he is not worth it!’’ | 





suitors, and, perchance, bear off the fair prize. 


far too much so to ask the beautiful heiress to share 


his lot in life, realizing fully, as he did, that the | hastening up to where our steward was with the 
moderate income won by his profession would suf- | reapers, said: 


fice only for modest comfort, not for luxurious dis- 
play in living. 
He was standing moodily watching her from a 


distance when Major Dabney touched him on the me and my youngest son as we sauntered home- | 
: , ward along the roud below. They saw us pass un- 

‘Go up to the little boudoir on the next floor, | molested the ditch where the men were hid, and 
and you will find the lady I promised you should | thought no more of the matter. 


slioulder, and said, in a low tone: 


meet.”’ 
Harold had almost forgotten the cross, and quite 


lost his interest in its restoration; but he made his | gone down to the public-house of the Lago. Fat- 
way slowly through the crowded hall, and at last | tore, reapers, and thrashers were all dispersing 
reached the boudoir. The door was ajar, and us| homeward. The cow-boy, Andrea Rossi, was 


he pushed it open, he saw, sitting near a table, not 


the hbiack-robed figure he had expected, but— | when he saw two of the strangers who had spoken youth. 


Muriel Dexter. 
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| knowing that your generosity will be appreciated. | waiting in breathless anxiety for the answer that | of the new-comers fired at them. 


arrested.”’ 
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Muriel had never looked more beautiful than as | ‘‘ We must have three thousand scudi. Have you 
she made her simple, unhesitating confession, and | got them about you? Is there no money in the 
the pride of her character spoke in the quiet words | carriage ?”’ 

that told of the fortitude with which she had played |‘ Che!" replied Whittingham. “ Do you suppose 
her difficult part. asking neither the recognition of | we carry money tbout in such a carriage : 
gratitude nor pity. Yet the strain must often have | The man asked him again if he had no money 
been severe: few natures are so self-reliant as not | about him, and searched his pockets, whistling vio- 
to claim the support of sympathy, and Muriel had | lently the wh le for others to come up. The cow- 
keenly felt the false position in which she was | boy, Andrea Rossi, seeing the carriage attacked, 
placed. Perhaps, too, she had dimly divined how | also shouted to the three men who had joined the 
it affected Harold's feelings towards her. But he | others before, and whom he could not suspect to 


could find no words for the tender sympathy and be robbers—shouted to them to come to the assist 
ance of the lady. The two brigands who were with 


admiration that filled his heart. No praise would 

come to his lips that would express the self-reproach | the carriage could not see them running up behind 
and love that swept away in a sudden revulsion all | the hill, and the chief, whistling again and again, 
former feelings. got angry with my wife, who was screaming to the 

“Thank you for telling me,” he said, at last; | shepherd girls, and arguing with him; he gotangry, 
‘‘and forgive me for wronging you, as I confess 1 | and swore he would shoot her son. She threw 
have done sometimes in my thoughts. I shall | herself between Whittingham and the gun, the bar- 
amply atone for it in the future.”’ rel of which she thus struck up, so that the shot 

“I forgive you,” she said, with a bright yet half- | went over her shoulder. Meanwhile, five other 
tearful smile.” | ruffians ran up across the meadow: and, seeing the 
“And you will take the cross?” he asked, eagerly | horses prancing at the report of the chief's gun, one 
Y The shot passed 
under the mane, about half an inch above the neck- 
bone of the off horse. 

All these new-comers were armed with pistols or 
guns, and crowded around the carriage. One whom 

“Do not be offended,” she said, laying her hand | they called the ** Venetian,’”’ and whose face was 
gently on his arm. bound up because he had a toothache, went up to 

He looked at the downcast face, and something | my son and struck him in the ribs with the barrel of 
in it gave him renewed courage. his gun; it is supposed it was he who had shot the 

‘‘ Muriel,’ he said, in a tone of loving reproach, | horse. ; ’ 

‘‘if you will not accept this trifle from me, how ‘Be qniet, you!’ cried the chief to him; ‘‘ be 
shali I ever dare to ofler something else that I long | quiet, and go along with the young gentleman, two 
to give you? Do you not know that what I have | of you. Take him away, two of you!"’ he shouted, 
learned to-night has at last made it possible for me | as four had turned back along the road with him. 

to tell you how much I love you—how I have loved, ‘“And now, signora, for this money,”’ said the 
in spite of trying not to do so, and while I never chief, turning to my wife and leading heron. ‘ You 
thought to tell you?” must come with us, and send the coachman to your 

‘* Because you thonght I was rich, and were too | husband for the three thousand seudi.”’ 

’ she queried, archly. There was discussion amongst the robbers. 

he answered, *' because I was too proud, **No!”? resumed the chief. ** They say you are 
and loved you too well to seek to win you from a | the wife of the rich Signore Beste, and we will have 
brighter lot than I could offer, and to ask your love | ten thousand—or let us say rather twelve thousand 
in return for that I could not help giving you. | scudi. Let your coachman go to the palace and 
I am not too proud to ask you now, Muriel, but you | get twelve thousand from your husband. It will 
—you will not accept even this little cross.”’ teach him not to have people arrested again!” he 

Without a word, she put out her hand and took it | muttered, as he signed to the coachman to go and 
fetch the money. 

“And the love?”’ he whispered : but there was no ‘My husband is not at home,”’ said my wife. 
answer save the impulsive movement with which ‘Yes, he is. He went back some time since,’ 
she raised her beautiful face to his, as he clasped | replied the ruffians. 
her in his arms and their lips met in the first ** But you do not suppose that he would believe 
passionate kiss of betrothal. the word of the coachman and give him the money. 

You had better let me go and tell him all about it,”’ 
expostulated the captive, as they were dragging 
her onward. 

“Be itso. Go. We have gotthe boy in pledge,” 
said the chief. 

My wife turned to go. 

‘You are a fool! She will never come back!” 
expostulated the ruffians with their leader. ‘ That 
lad is not really her son, and you will never get any 
ransom. She will bring the carabineers upon us.” 

The chief turned back, caught hold of his pri- 
soner again; and dragged her by the wrist off the 
road and some hundred yards with them up the 
side of the hill. 

“You vainly try to take me along with you,” 

she expostulated. ‘‘ You see I am too weak to go 
on at this rate. There is no money in the house. 
It must be had from Florence.” 
We turned down the He took from her a gold eye-glass that had 
escaped from her band, a very valuable gold watch 
with a bunch of gold fancy seals hanging to it. a 
brooch made of a Torquay pebble set in gold, the 
gold buttons from her wristbands, a locket with 
hair; and anxiously asked whether the brass label 
on the collar of her lap-dog were of gold or not. 
She assured him it was of base metal, and offered 
it to him. 

** Now, then,’’ he said,’’ you may go, signora, as 
you do not seem able to accompany us. I give 
you one hour to send to Florence for the money.” 

**One hour!”’ she exclaimed. ‘* Are you such 
strangers to this country as to think that a messen- 
ger can go to Florence and return within an hour? 
moreover, the banks are all closed until 


should warrant or express the declaration already 
trembling on his lips. 

She shook her head, and Harold turned away, his 
fond hope checked ere it had found utterance. 








from him. 





INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS—AN EVENING WALK—ALL 
GoInG HOME—THE CARRIAGE STOPPED— 
SHOTS ARE FIRED—RANSOM DEMANDED. 


HE cool of the evening was blowing up, and I 
sauntered out for a walk with my youngest 
son, Bruno. His brother, Whittingham, now 
aged seventeen, had accompanied his mother 

in the carriage. We cut across the park and up 


Florence to the south, and of the Apennines rising 
beyond the town of Borgo S. Lorenzo, and beyond | 
the nearer pine-sheltered monastery of Monte 


was a beautiful evening. 


behind our farmhouse of the Croci, about twenty 
newly harvested wheat. Amongst these, I was 


Meanwhile, the chaplain ofa little church, founded 


to-morrow.’ 

‘*That is your lookout!’ he said. ‘But ob- 
serve, signora,’’ he added: ‘‘the very latest mo- 
ment I can say is eleven o'clock this night. Send 
the money by your own servant to the place where 
the carriage was stopped. Send him alone, in his 
red coat, that we may know him. If he does not 
come, or if you attempt to send the police, your 
son is dead.”’ 

**And when I send the money,”’ pleaded my 
wife, ‘‘ will you not release my son to the servant 
who brings it?” 

‘*No. It is impossible he can be returned to you 
till to-morrow.” 

** Will you then return him unharmed ?”’ 

‘‘T swear it,’ he answered, as he respectfully 
took her hand and kissed it, with the manner of a 
Roman or a Neapolitan—for Tuscans do not kiss 
hands in token of respect. ‘*Send the money, 
signora, as I have said, and I swear he shall be 
dismissed safe. ff you fail in anything, he is a dead 
You understand, dead—dead.” 

He turned away as he spoke, and my poor wife 





The terrified Cappellano took to his heels, and, | 


‘Signor Fattore, you ought to have those strangers 


’ 


The fattore and the reapers stood and watched 


Already the day was getting on. The keeper, 
Agostino, weary of his new-born love of labor, had 


thinking of driving his cows back to be milked, 


to him some hours before lying behind a rock ina 


‘** There must be some mistake,’’ he stammered— | ditch bordering the parish road of Masseto. They took to her heels and began running homeward as 


‘*T beg your pardon.” 
remembrance of the name on the cross flashed 
upon him, and he stood silent, halt-dazed by con- | 
flictng doubts and surmises. 


Muriel rose, blushing deeply, and said, hesitat- day is always at sunset. 





ingly : 

‘Mr. Dabney did not tell me the name, but, 
perhaps you are the gentleman who wished to 
return something to me.”’ | 

Bewildered as he was by the situation, Harold 
managed to answer: 

‘| have accidentally become the possessor of a 
diamond cross, which | was very anxious to return 
to its owner. 1 am more so than ever since | find | 
it belongs to you.” | 

** but | only came to say that I could not possibly | 
take it, and to thank you for your generosity. | 
| supposed it was some stranger. I did not 
know——"’ She stopped in evident embarrass- 
ment. 

‘‘I am very sorry,”’ protested Harold. ‘I did 
not intend to surprise your secret. I assure you I 
will forget it from this moment if you will only take 
back the cross.’’ 

There was a moment's pause, and Muriel’s voice 
quivered with suppressed emotion when she spoke | 
again. 

“‘Tt must all seem very strange to you, and I am | 
afraid that you may think me very hypocritical. | 
Let me tell you why it was that | sold my cross. | 
My grandmother's property was poorly invested, 
and has depreciated year aiter year, but she knows 
nothing about business, and still deludes herself | 
with the idea that she is rich. I cannot bear to | 
distress her by the truth. So I have worked and | 
managed in many little ways that she does not de- | 
tect, and have got along very weil, until some 
months ago, when a company in which she owned 
stock failed. The jewels I had inherited from my | 
mother were thé only resource left me, and so 1 | 





Poor lady! who ! asked Major Dabney to dispose of the cross for me.”’ | 


And then in an instant the | appeared to be asleep; but one of them raised his 


fast asshe could. After a few paces, she stumbled 
and fell—cutting her knees, hands and face severely 
with the gravel. As she was painfully raising her- 
self again, she shrieked on seeing two men come up. 
‘Do not be afraid, Signora Padrona,”’ they said. 
“Do you not know us? We are your own conta- 


head and asked what o'clock it was? 

** About twenty-three o'clock unda half,” replied 
the boy: twenty-four o’clock and the end of the 
The men rose up, and 
soon they saw our carriage returning, with my wife | _. : 
and son, from Masseto. The sun was still above | Gini, Rocchi and Ballini.” 
th: horizon—it wanted a quarter of an hour to She seized both their arms, and they hurried and 
sunset, to eight o'clock. Children were still wateh- | dtagged her along toward the castle. 
ing their sheep on the downs; laborers were te- | ————— 
turning trom their work: our house was in sight, a | oe irs 
quarter of a mile distant: Fiesole, on the hill i ry TW y TITIES 
} sare Florence, in the valley be.ow. The antes | THE TWO ANTIQU ITIES. 
came quietly on. A plowman of my own, named HE term antiquity, which has always commanded 
Moscarda, leading his team from the field, passed so much respect among the educated, is be- 
the suspicious-looking strangers, and said to the coming of greater importance and of larger signfi- 
boy, Andrea, ** Take home thy cows, my lad; or| cance daily. The researches in Geology and 
they will be stolen.’ The carriage came quietly on. | Archeology during the last thirty or forty years 

‘Off, my lass,” cried one of the strangers to a| have opened up so wide a field for study and 
daughter of Farmer Zanobelli, who was tending speculation in this direction, that we no longer 
her sheep on the down; * be off directly, or you attempt to set boundaries to the Past, and are 
will be killed.’ wisely beginning to consider as comparatively 

The carrage-horses were coming along at foot’s | modern, peoples and records that we once believed 
pace, because the road just there made a steep dip | the most ancient. 
down toward the turnpike. My wife was suflering Unless we presume that civilization was a sudden 
from a headache: and, sitting with her elbow on | and accomplished fact, simultaneous with man’s 
her knee, rested her forehead in her hand. She | first appearance on the earth, we cannot properly 
was disturbed by the eg a. of the carriage sud- | look tor any definite traces of his earliest history. 
denly; and, raising her head, saw a tall, good- | The antiquity of five or six thousand years, so gen- 
looking man, with a black beard and hair, and with | erally accorded to him in the light ‘of revelation, 
very black eyes, pointing a double-barreled gun at | seems to be but the illuminated edge of the great 
her, and another man coming round to her side of | and appalling disk whose face is turned away from 
the carriage. and pointing a pistol. us. ‘The Roman, the Greek, and even the Egyptian, 

** What do you want?" she asked. : are but the children of yesterday compared with 

“Get down— get down,” cried the bearded man. | the Hindoo or the Chine-¢: and these latter, again, 
‘Do not be atraid: we are poor wretches who | may, in a measure, be regarded as almost mod- 
want money to get away from this country.” erns, when we come to trace in certain geolo- 








_ They seized her by her two wrists and pulled her | gical strata the dim and remote ages that preceued 
from the phaeton. The black-bearded man (whom them, during which man, in all the perfection of his 
I will call the chief) then majestically signed to my | phyvical structure, had existed a dweller upon the 
son to get down; and pulling open bis jacket, said, | earth. 
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The recent alleged discovery of the site and 
ruins of ancient Troy by Dr. Henry Schliemann in- 
volves a chronology of about three thousand years 
only; and until of late days we had not been accus- 
tomed to look beyond this period for much that 
appertains to the earliest history of the human 
race. But what if we turn to the great Valley of 
the Mississippi or to the mainland of Florida foi 
further light on this latter point? for here, it has 
always struck us, the evidences of an antiquity 
which transcends that of the Old World have lain 
entombed trom time immemorial. 

In a lecture delivered in Mobile by Professor 
Agassiz 11 1852, that profound scientist and thinker 
asse: ted that he had in his possession the remains of 
a fossil human being who could not but have ex- 
isted ten thousand years ago; while he, at the same 
time, intimated, although not in words, that possibly 
a much greater lapse of time had taken place since 
this mysterious creation had first trodden the coral 
groundwork of the peninsula. Again, we find in the 
“Types of Mankind” that “in digging for gas- 
works at New Orleans, sixteen feet below the 
surface, beneath the fourth forest level, burnt wood 
was found and the skeleton of aman. The cranium 





lay beneath the roots of a cypress-tree, belonging 
to the fourth forest level below the surface, and 
was in good preservation. The other bones crum- | 
bled on being handled. The type of cranium be- 
longed, as might have been expected, to the abo- 
riginal American race.” 

Dr. Bennet Dowler, in his “ Tableaux of New 
Orleans,’’ makes a calculation regarding the age of 
this skeleton. His theory is, that the Delta of the 
Mississippi sinks and mses by slow degrees, destroy- 
ing by its subsidence all vegetable life on its sur- 
face, upon which deposits tall from the waters of 
the river. He supposes the formation of a cypress 
basin, or the period of the subsidence and elevation | 
of the delta, to occupy 11,400 years; then, that the 
growth of a cypress-forest involves 1,500 years; 
and that the live oak platform upon which New 
Orleans stands has consumed in its formation an 
additional similar space of time, 1,500 years ; making 
in all 14,400. Therefore, this skeleton, having been 
discovered beneath the fourth forest level, must, 
according to his theory, have lain where it was 
found for something like 57,000 years! 

The fact is, if we would look into antiquity in all 
its gloomy and appalling grandeur, we must turn to 
this American Continent of ours and explore the 
83,000 mounds that strew the northern portion of it, 
and especially those of the great valley just men- 
tioned. Here we shall find the unmistakable records 
of powerful and civilized nations, that had passed | 
away ages befi re Ilium had existence or the mighty | 
gnomen of the first great pyramid had thrown its 
gigantic shadow across the red dial of the desert! 
Here we shall find terra-cotta urns, heads and im- 
plements, as well as ornamented vessels of various 
shapes, and all the evidences of a refinement far 
beyond that of the aborigines of the present day. 

Thousands of these mighty monuments of our 
great antiquity are yet unexplored ; and itis matter 
of surprise that they have so long lain so. It is, 
therefore, to be hoped, now that a fresh impetus 
has been given to antiquarian research, our 
Government, or some of our public institutions, will | 
look into the affair, and set on foot some project for 
the purpose of rescuing a great and mysterious past 
from utter oblivion. 











A SUMMER EVENING SCENE AT 
FIVE POINTS. 
q IVE POINTS !—an odd name, but a terribly sug- 
gestive one to the readers of the daily papers. 
The very letters of the two words, which mean so 
much, seem, as they are written, to redden with the 
blood-stains of unavenged crime. There is Murder 
in every syllable, and Want, Misery and Pestilence 
take startling form and crowd upon the imagination 
as the pen traces the words. What a world of 
wretchedness has been concentrated in this narrow 
district within a generation! The very air for 
blocks around this realized Slough of Despond 
should be heavy with the restless spirits of suicides, 
of the assassin’s unprepared victims, of infants 
stifled ere they could feel the breath of heaven, of 
broken-hearted mothers, of despairing Magdalens. 

Within the clearly defined boundaries of this City 
of Sin, for long years, only two classes of strangers 
to its loathsome life dared penetrate—the policeman 
and the Sister of Charity; the one an officer of 
Justice, the other a messenger of Mercy. 

No church edifice lured the besotted denizens of 
the Points from their reeking cellars, from their 
filth-streaming rookeries. 

While the heathen of distant lands were be- 
ing indoctrinated at large expense with rude 
notions of virtue, and presented with costly copies 
of the Scriptures, tens of thousands of souls, equally 
valuable, were left to riot in moral darkness within 
a stone's throw of the offices of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions ! 

Such was the story of the Five Points up to quite 
a recent period, when a vigorous effort was suc- 
cessfully made to enterthe camp of the Prince of 
Darkness. The first breach in the works was made 
by the Jesuit Fathers, who established a church and 
school in Elizabeth Street, overlooking the Points. 
This example was somewhat later followed by the 
philanthropists of various Protestant denominations, 
who effected a footing on the west side by capturing 
the stronghold of vice known as the Old Brewery, 
and turning it into an asylum, school, and chapel, 
under the title of the Five Points Mission House. 
The success of these zealous missionaries was very 
apparent, and, in due time a substantial brick 
edifice, suitably arranged, was erected on the site 
of the Brewery, at the corner of what now are 
Worth and Baxter Streets, formerly Anthony and 
Orange. The extension of Worth Street throngh the 
Points, from Centre to Chatham Street, let the day- 
light into the slums so effectually, that as many as 
could of the criminal class therein resident ‘* got up 
and dusted,’’ which is equivalent to saying that 
they either did or did not give their landlords a few 
minutes’ notice, but, at any rate, left for parts 
unknown. 

Industry and commerce, the handmaidens of 
civilization, have always followed in the light of the 
piloting lamp of Christianity, and there has been no 
exception to the rule in the case of the Five Points 
penetration. The barriers once down, traffic flowed 
through the region so long a source of terror to the 
whole city. (Gradually manufactories have been 
pushed over the edges of the reformed district, and 
there is even a marble block in process of com- 
pletion on the late site of some rookeries towards 
the eastern timits. Should the Tombs be removed 
from Centre Street, as at present contemplated, and 
the grade of the Sixth Ward be elevated. but few 
years will elapse before this whole locality will be 
covered with palatial stores, and the name of 
Baxter Street become as familiar in the mouths of 
business men as Church and Pearl Streets are now. 

The area originally comprehended under the 
term Five Poimts is bounded by Canal Street, the 
Bowery, Chatham, Pearl and Centre Streets, form- 
ing a truncated triangle about one mile square. It 





is directly in the line of the business growth east of 
Broadway, and must eventually be consigned to 


b) 


commerce, the postponement so far being f the | 
sioned solely by the undesirable character of the 

low ground for heavy building purposes, the most 

of it having been made by loosely filling in the Col- 
lect, a pond from whence Fulton sailed his first | 
steamboat out into the East River. 

Though greatly bettered in its social and _— 
sical aspects, the Five Points 1s still far from being 
an earthly paradise. The poor who are too poor | 
to move still huddle together in cellar and alley- | 
rear and attic | 

It is a wonder that no one of the missionaries 
who have encountered the varieties of misery usual 
at this locality should have given, for the edifica- 
tion of Sunday-schools, some entertaining sketches | 
of ** Child Life atthe Five Points.’"’ Were the sketches 
to be measured by the sad lives themselves, they 
would often prove but short chapters. ) 


From No- 
where to a Gutter, from Gutter to a Cell, from Cell 
to Court, and thence to the Tomb of the Living or 
the Scaffold—such would be the long abstract of 
some lives. 

The great social events at the Points are fights 
and funerals. These correspond to the German 
and the Wedding Reception of the ou/er world. The 
excitements of the horse-race or yacht-race are 
counterbalanced for the subjects of our illustration 
by the passage of condemned prisoners from the 
courts to the custody of the executioner. The 
funerals are great affairs, especially on pleasant | 
Sunday afternoons. 

‘*How do you know when Sunday comes, little 
girl, if you do not go to school or to church?” we 
asked of a five-year-old roman, who looked as if 
she had passed the mght in a dust-heap, and re- 
ceived an accidental sprinkle from the watering-cart 
in the morning. 

“Oh, I know it well enough !”’ 

“But, pray, how?” 

‘Because father gets drunk, as well as mother, 
that day,”’ was the breath-bating answer. 

tivening at the Points may be gloomy indoors (or | 
within where doors should be,) but it is lively 
enough ovtside, especially during the Summer. 
Our artist has secured a mixture of still and noisy 
life in the scene depicted. A brood of youngsters, 
mostly Nobody's children, are having huge sport in 
sliding down the floor of a cart, with the exception 
of one—evidently the adolescent Jay Gould of the | 
vicinity—who is investing one of his hard-begged 
coppers in « teaspoonful of ice-cream. The cool- 
ing sweet inust be very acceptable to the dusty 
palate of the wearied crossing-sweeper. 

The old woman who keeps the stand seems to be | 
contented with the state of trade, though, probably, | 
she is secretly coveting a little hotter weather, to 
make the *‘cowld cream’ go down easier. The | 
gentleman with the clay pipe, leaning in blissful re- | 
pose against the unreliable fence, may be ponder- 
ing on a short cut to an Aldermanic seat from the 
Bloody Sixth, or a place on the police force. 





ON THE ROAD TO THE RACES, 


w= we recently chronicled, pictorially and 

otherwise, in the columns of this journal, 
some of the pastoral beauties and the graver ad- 
vantages of Saratoga and its environs, we were 
quite aware that we should soon have to recur to the 
subject in connection with the annual races, which 
form so exciting and brilliant a feature of the regu- 
lar season at this great American watering-place. | 
We consequently now present to our readers three 
views, illustrative in part of this latter, which are 
not only graphic and spirited, but so true to nature, 
that any one acquainted with the celebrated Spa, 
or its approaches, will, at a single glance, be im- 
pressed with their faithfulness. The first of these 
representations gives a full view of the 


RAILWAY DEPOT 


on the last day of the races, and just as the morning 
train arrives. Here, as will be perceived, we en- 
counter hosts of public conveyances and numerous 
elegant private equipages—the former drawn up in 
strict line, awaiting visitors for the various hotels 
and the race-grounds; and the latter in search of 
wealthy friends, who had promised to be present on 
the occasion of the grand finale. The scene at this 
pee is most exciting, and, from the noise and 
pustle, not very favorable to tandem-driving; but 
still we recognize an adroit ‘‘whip’’ in the 
foreground, who appears quite competent to 
manage his pair of beautiful bays, and guide them 
in this relation through the maze of rolling wheels 
and of foot passengers, while bestowing a nod of 
recognition upon some of those who have just de- 
scended from the sumptuous sleeping-cars, seen 
close by. Soon, however, breakfast is dispatched 
at the various hotels, and we find, in our second 
illustration, the road leading by 


Morrissey’s CLtus House, 


Congress Street, thronged with pedestrians, horse- 
en and carriages, all forming a brilliant cavalcade 
and pressing eagerly towards the grand centre of 
attraction, which lies about a mile from the village, 
or something like half way between the latter and 
the lake. This space is soon traversed, however ; 
for in the course of fifteen or twenty minutes 


THE GRAND STAND 


bursts upon their view, as shown in the final engrav- 
ing of our series, where. after having passed through 
the arched gateway into the fine grounds in rear of 
the Stand, we discover that the goal is reached, 
from the throng of empty carriages seen here and 
there, and the knots of sporting gentlemen and | 
others awaiting*the opening of the course which is 
shut out from our view by the building. Already, 
however, the immense structure is crowded with 
the wealth and beauty of the surrounding cities and | 
country ; and soon the lists will be opened as for a 
tournament, when both ladies and gentlemen shall 
become absorbed in the issues of the hour, and 
forget all else besides. 

















THE NEW ENGLAND VETERANS’ 
CLAMBAKE, RHODE ISLAND. 


R HODE ISLAND is particularly famous for the ex- 
& quisite clambakes that are prepared upon her 
shores, and of all enjoyable spots. Rocky Point is the 
most popular. This charming locality wore an unusu- 
ally brilliant appearance, Wednesday, July 30, the 
occasion being the reunion of several of the oldest 
military organizations in the country. It was more 
than a reunion. It was a purely New England feve 
day, with five out of six Governors sending their 
presence. The military portion consisted of the 
Amoskeag Veterans, of Manchester, N. H.; the 
Newburyport Veterans, and the Ancien’ and Hon- 
orable Artillery of Massachusetts: the Putnam | 
Phalanx, of Hartford, Conn.; and the First Light 
Infantry Regiment, of Providence, R. I. General 
Burnside was in command of the troops, and the 
President ofthe ceremonies. The Veterans arrived 
at Providence early in the day, and were received 
by the veterans of that city, uniformed in red coats 
and white pantaloons. An immense assemblage of 
citizens increased the fervor of the reception with 
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| had partially settled the clatns. 


their shonts and demonstrations of welcome. After 


a slicht delay, the soldiers and guests embarked on 


a special boat, and were soon sailing down the b iy 
towards Rocky point. On debarking, General | 


Burnside conducted a series of marches and coun- 
termarches, and a review in honor of the Governors 
present; at its close the visitors joined in a raid 
upon 3,000 bushels of baked clams. From tlus 
treat they repaired to a pavilion close by, where 
the inevitable speech-making was to take place, 
alter the cream, cake, watermelons and champagne 
lhere were two or 
three long tables extending the full length of the 
pavilion. and at one end was a table upon an ele- 
vated platform, which was designed for the digui- 
tanes. General Burnside, as Marshal and President 
of the day, of course, occupied the head, and on 
either side of him were the Governors, Judges, 
Admirals, and other notabilities in great profusion. 

Governor Washburne, of Massachusetts, was the 
first on General Burnside’s right. Governor Inger- 
soll, of Connecticut, next on the mght, was very 
sociable. Governor Straw, of New Hampshire; 
Governor Perham, of Maine: and Governor Howard, 
of Rhode Island, were on the left, and strung along 
on either side were General Banks, the venerable 
Admiral Thatcher, of the United States Navy; 
General Benham, of the United States Army; thie 
commanders and past commanders of the different 
military organizations present, and their several 
invited guests. 

The day passed by in an extremely pleasant 
manner, the Veterans joining in a geueral expression 
of gratilication. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
INTERIOR OF A JAPANESE THEATRE. 

To a lover of the drama from any centre of American 
civilization, the interior of a Japanese theatre, the 
peculiarities of Japanese actors and actresses, as well as 
of a Japanese audience, would be regarded as among the 
most remarkable things in the world. To a foreigner 
who knows nothing whatever of the language of the 
country or of the inner peculiarities of the people, a 
Japanese play is a mystery of the most profound char 
acter. To recognize anything like a plot is often totally 
out of the question. The stage proper of a Japanese 
theatre is circular, and is turned round by a hidden 
windlass, permitting the performers to pass in a moving 
panorama before the audience. The text and language 
of the plays are of five hundred years ago rather than 
to-day. The two vailed figures seen in our engraving 


| appear to have but one mission, that of lighting the 


movements of the principal actors, which otherwise, 
from the poorly illuminated interior, would not be so 
discernible. The music, which is an abomination be 
yond endurance, is manulactured behind a grating, 
through the agency of villainous fifes, drums and some 
wre‘ched stringed invention. The audience, however, 
seem to enjoy it, when they are not smoking, drinking 
tea or chatting, in all of which they indulge freely until 
the curtain falls, which, no matter how the play has 
progressed, must take place by half-past eleven o'clock 
at furthest, such,being the law of the land. 


ASHANTEE WAR—BOMBARDMENT OF ELMINA. 


The native population of Elmina—a town on the west 
coast of Africa—while the European commercial factory 
and fortress there belonged to the Dutch, paid tribute to 
the King of Ashantee, but since the late transfer of 
Elmina Castle to the British Government, this custom 
has been discontinued or refused. The Ashantces con- 
sequently came down from the interior, and defeated 
the various offending tribes in several great battles, and, 
threatening to attack the British settlement, approached 
within a few miles of Cape Coast Castle. The result was, 
the English Governor, Colonel Harley, with a portion of 
the troops at his disposal, and some boats and men from 
the naval squadron, not only severely punished the in- 
vaders, but, as shown in our engraving, bombarded the 
disafiected town of Elmina, which he utterly destroyed. 


** MEET’’ OF THE FourR-IN-HAND CLUB, HYDE 
PARK. 


The first ‘‘meet’’ of the season of this famous club 
took place in Hyde Park, London, May 15th, when no 
inconsiderable portion of the wealth, rank and beauty 
of the great metropolis turned out to witness its opera- 
tions. There were carriages without number, and ladies 
in the pathways, and on horseback. Variety, color and 
brilliancy were everywhere ; and all was heightened by 
the presence of the King and Queen of the Belgians. 
There were seventeen coaches in line upon the occasion, 
all of which, as may be inferred from our illustration, 
were handled in capital style. Although the weather 
was somewhat unpropitious, the whole affair passed off 
in the smoothest possible manner, to the extreme grati- 
fication of loungers, footmen, aristocrats, and the lovers 
of the olden time. 

FESTIVAL OF ST. JOHN, Kostno, Russia, 

This festival, like some others observed by the 
Christian Churches, bas had its foundation in Paganism. 
It is held by the Greek Church in Russia, on the 24th of 
June, at which period the Bishop or Arcbimandrite, and 
the village and other popes, form a grand procession, as 
seen in our engraving, and proceed to bless the waters 
of certain wayside weils, into which those suffering 
from disease or sickness—who always join in the cere 
mony—immediately rush, in the hope of obtaining im- 
mediate relief. At this point some drink of the healing 
crystal, while others lave their limbs in it, or carry away 
vessels filled with it to their suffering friends or family 
who are unable to move from their dwellings. So great 


| is the faith placed in the ceremony, that even diseased 


animals are driven into the water after the latter is 


| blessed ; while the more favored and grateful devotee, 


on perceiving the Archimandrite’s hand raised to endow 
with its alleged virtues, falls prostrate before the episco 
pal dignitary, and kisses the ground almost beneath his 
feet. 
A Rartny DAY AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
On the score of weather, it seems to us that we are 
something in advance of the subjects of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, who, at various times since the opening 
of the great exhibition, have been subjected to destruc 
tive tempests of wind and rain—a fact which has become 
sufficiently noted to lead to the illustration that will be 
found in our colamns to-day under the above head. 
Nothing tends more to bring out some of the character 
istics of the different nationalities which are represented 


at this great gathering than the sharp and sudden open 
ing of a downright wet and blustering day. Here, we 
find the artist has caught most admirably the sluggisl 


Hungarian, who, so long as he is not absolutely drenched 


to the skin, scarcely moves beyond a snail's pace ; 
while, again, we have the Englishman making his way 
to some place of shelter as speedily as may be, with a 
couple of ladies in his charge, although there are others 
who seem in quite as great a hurry to escape the steady 
downpour. For many, 
refuge within a few steps, which is one of the 
most popular and thickly sown institutions of the 
Empire, as it is of Germany generally—namely, a 
brewery and lager-bier saloon. This, nevertheless, only 
affords shelter to a certain class ; for we notice crowds 
of ladies and gentlemen entering their carriages, soon to 
dash through the Praterstern into the capital, to the 
utter repudiation of the exhibition until the skies become 
more propitious 


howover, there is a place of 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. G. A. Sana is now entirely recovered 
| from the illness under which he has for five months been 
laboring 

It is proposed to have Harriet Hosmer de- 
sign @ drinking fountain as a memorial for the Cary 
sisters, to be erected in Cincinnati 
Hamiiton Hay, of the 


nt, died in Ottawa, on the 30th ult., in 
year of his age. 


Militia Depa 
the seventy-thir 


Sir Janes PD. 
i 


Senator Carpenter will preside in the 
> d ; the next session of Congress, until Vice 


Senate during ' 
President Wilson recovers his health. 


OrrictaL dispatches from Lieutenant 
Steever confirm the identification of Pisgah by Professor 
Paine of the Palestine Exploration Society. 

Proressor W. D. Wurrney, of Yale Col 
lege, has joined the Hayden Geographical Survey for the 
Season, and will take part in the scientilic work 


Mr. G. L. Hoss, late President of the 
Kansas Normal School, has accepted the professorship of 
English literature in the Indiana State University. 





AnTOINE Ravet, of the famous “ Ravel 
Fan * so popular in this country, at Niblo’s, some 
| twenty years ago, died at Toulouse a few days since. 

! 


Minister Jewet.’s Secretary of Legation 
at St. Petersburg will be Eugene Schuyler, of New York, 
a Yale graduate in 1859, and an excellent Russian schoiar 


A Lonpon letter says George F. Train is 
| laid up at Hamburg, in Germany, with the chills and 
fever, contracted while imprisoned in the New York 
Tombs 
| DisraEtt is reported to have said that if 
not made Premier of England the coming Autumn, he 
will visit the United States, and go round the globe from 
San Francisco, by way of Siberia and China. 


Psroressor James D. Dawa, the distin- 
guished geologist of Yale, was elected, July 7th, cor 
responding member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
in the section of Zoology, an honor accorded to but few 
Americans 

Bishop Gtrosprenner, of the United 
Brethren, has declined the doctorate of divinity conferred 
upon hiin by Otterbein University and Lebanon Vallew 
(Penn.) College {is reasons are to the effect that titles 
are inconsistent with the simplicity of the Gospel. 


Tne German residents of Victoria, Aus- 
tralasia, have forwarded to Prince Bismarck a handsome 
souvenir expressive of their gratitude for his efforts in 
promoting the unity of Vaterland. Their gift is a magni 
ficent insktand, of Colonial gold, on a stand of Wack 
wood, richly ornamented with Australian silver. 


Bsornson, the Norwegian poet and novelist, 
is coming to America’ He is vicar of a little church at 
Swantwyk, and finds it impossible to live on a salary of 
$250 a year. He is married. For two years he has been 
studying English, and can now write it very well The 
Government refuses to increase his pitiful salary, and, in 
| sheer inability to live on it, the greatest genius of Norway 
is about to emigrate. 


Proressor Jonn W. Buroess, recently of 
Knox College, in Illinois, has been selected for one of 
the vacant professorships at Amherst College. History 
will be his chief department, to which will probably be 
added English literature or political economy Professor 
Burgess graduated at Amherst in 1867, and has made the 
study of history a specialty, devoting several years of 
residence in Europe to it. 


Dr. Epwin M. Snow, Sanitary Superin- 
tendent at Providence, has received a complimentary 
token from the Emperor of Russia. Baron Offenburg, 
Russian Minister to the United States, has forwarded to 
Dr. Snow a very valuable diamond ring, with a note, in 
which the distinguished deplomat says, “I am directed 
by the Imperial Government to transmit to you the in 
closed diamond ring, which it has graciously pleased Hie 
Majesty to accord to you as a commemorative mark of 
your participation as a delegate of the United States, in the 
recent International Statistical Congress at St. Peters- 
burg. 


WHERE PEOPLE ARE GOING. 


Cartes Sumner will pass August at 
Nahant. 

Grorce WILKEs is spending the Summer 
in Paris. 

Tue Hon. C. C. Clay, of Alabama, is going 
the ;ounds of Saratoga 

Presipent Grant is at Augusta, Me., the 
guest of Speaker Blaine 

Miss ApeLarpE Puiuuirs is resting her 
voice at Marshileld, Mass. 

Jouxn G. Saxe is making his twentieth 
annual sojourn at Saratoga. 

Burxp Tom is spending the Summer on his 
farm near Warrington, Va. 

Jupce Bustrep, of Alabama, has been 
making the tour of Germany. 

Miss JENNIE Van Zanpt has sailed for 
Europe, to pass several months. 

Epwona Lewis, the sculptress, is about 
making Rome her abiding-place. 

Tue ex-Empress Eugénie is ordered to the 
north of Scotland for her healt! 

An Italian nobleman, I)uke Elitta of Milan, 
will spend the season at Cape May. 

Ex-Governor Morcan, of New York, with 
his family, is en route to Switzerland. 

Henry Rerp, nephew of Lord Temple. 
Bishop of Exeter, England, is at Saratoga. 


Nicnonas Borasst, Greek Consul at New 
York, is spending a few weeks at Saratoga 





Tue widow of General Lee is at White 
Sulphur Springs, the object of general admiration. 


Wmuiuuiam H. Sook, Chief Engineer United 
States Navy, goes to Brussels f.om a visit in Paris 


Arcnatsnop McCtoskey, of New York, is 
visiting the Right Rev. Bishop Bacon, at Portland, Me, 


Coronet, Jonn W. Forney exults very 
gracefully and modestly over the sixt enth anniversary 
of the Press. 

Jupces Ilunt and Smatiey are the guests 
of the Hon. William M. Evarts, at his Summer residence 
at Winds r, Vt 

GeEneERAL Von Mortxe has taken leave of 
absence for the Summer, and is residing on his estate at 
Creisau, in Silesia 

Tue Hon. Francis W. Potter, United 
States Consul at Marseilles, France, is about making the 
tour of Switzerland with his bride. 

Tue friends of the Rev. E. E. Hale, of 
Boston, have presented him with a cottage at Narragan 
sett Pier, where he is now taking notes 

Mr. De Sonca Losa, Minister of Portugal 


to the United States, accompanied by his family, arrived 
at Long Branch, where thev wil! spend the season. 
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THE BRUSH OF THE WAITERS FUR CLAMS. 4 COLLISION. 


CEREMONIES IN THE GRAND TENT. 
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HOW NEW ENGLANDEKS EAT CLAMS. A VETERAN SATISFIED, 


RHODE ISLAND—ROCKY VPOINT.—THE NEW ENGLAND VETERANS’ CLAMBAKE, JULY 80rH.—SkETCHED by J. Becxer.—Sge Pace 303. 
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THE STEP UPON THE STAIR. 


HERE is a simple Scottish song, 
The only one I trow, 
E’er uttered from a heart which throbbed 
A hundred years ago 


It tells no tale of classic grief, 
No hero's deed of war, 

But chooses for its homely theme, 
The “gudeman that’s awa.”’ 


Gayly it sings his near return 
Its eager words declare 

“His very step has music in’t 
As he comes up the stair.” 


Ah! mothers, sisters, lovers, wives! 
Think not your answering hearts 

To hear amid the caroled notes 
The truth the song imparts? 


It is not to the listening ear 
Of Scottish wife alone 

There comes a step whose cadence makes 
The music of her home, 


But every woman's faithful breast 
Enshrines the earnest prayer, 

Grant me, kind heaven, to hear once more 
The step upon the stair. 


INNOCENT: 
A TALE OF MODERN LIFE. 


BY 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


Author of “Salem Chape!,"’ ‘The Minister's Wife,” “Sqaire 
Arden," etc, 


CHAPTER LI.—JENNY’S MEDIATION. 


ee ELLY, where is Mo'yneux?’’ asked her 

brother, abruptly. Jenny had just come 

back from the railway-station, where he 

had been seeing Innocent off. He was 
not in a very light-hearted humor, I can scarcely 
tell why. The boy was a far-seeing boy — he 
might have private reasons of his own which 
increased his predisposition to see things in 
an uncomfortable light; but, at all events, 
Jenny was of opinion that Innocent’s chances ot 
happiness were somewhat diminished; and, being 
uncomfortable himself, he had no particular objec- 
tion to make other people uncomfortable. 

‘* Ernest ?”’ she said, with a sudden flush, and then 
added. more quietly, ‘at home, I suppose, for any- 
thing I know.’ 

**Why was he not here with you?” said Jenny, 
pursuing his inquiries steadily. ‘‘ There was nothing 
to detain him, I know; for he did come to see how 
things were going on——”’ 

“Ah! I was right, then!” said Nelly, “it was his 
face Isaw. Tell me what was the meaning of it, 
Jeuny, dear. Tell me all you know. How did you 
find out he had been here? and why, why did he 
come here, without coming to me?” 

“* Are you still fond of Molyneux, Nelly ?”’ 

‘Oh, don’t ask me any questions,’”’ she cried, 
with the impatience of suffering; ‘‘ tell me all you 
know!” 

** Look here,” said Jenny; ‘‘a great deal that is 
not nice is said about woman. For my part I am 
inclined to stand up for woman. I'm a woman's 


' 


| 








son, which tells for something—and a fellow that 
has been brought up to be your brother, Nelly, 
likes girls in a way. But look here, it will go a 
long way to convince me that you are all people 
say—silly, pig-headed, unreasonable, or more fond 
of your own way than of :nything el-e in the 
world—if you, Nelly Eastwood, a girl of some sort 
of character, go and break your heart for that prig 
Mc'yneux, when you can have a brick like Jolin 
Vane for the picking up ad 

“‘Jenny! how dare you speak to me so?” 

“Oh, as for daring. I’m not afraid of you,” said 
Jenny, calmly, ‘‘and I don’t mind what I say. 
What, a fellow that leaves you in that court by 
yourself—a fellow that knows all about law and 
that sort of thing, and never offers help or advice— 
that’s ready to come in and take the good of you 
when we're all well at home—but can't stand by 
you for a day when you're in trouble! By Jove!” 
cried Jenny, who was not addicted to expletives, 
‘‘a whipper-snapper of a fellow at the best, who is 
no more fit to be put by the side of John Vane than 
—Iam! If you show yourself such a fool, Nelly, 
there was nothing ever said about woman so bad 
but I'll beheve it—Il'll give you up for ever, you, 
and all the rest!” 

Jenny took a turn round the little room at the 
end of this speech to work off the vehemence of 
his feelings. But as for Nelly, all her spirit, all her 
self-will, all her sense of fun had died out of her. 
She tried to be angry and could not—she tried to 
laugh and could not. 

By-and-by she had sunk into silence (with herself) 
on the subject, tacitly allowing Vane’s excellence, 
and falling back upon the main fact that he was 
not Ernest; until this last chapter of all, when her 
appeal to Ernest had been made in vain, when he 
had accepted her farewell, abandoned her side, lett 
her without even a word of consolation during the 
trial—when he had wounded her heart and out- 
raged her pride and delicacy, and left no plea pos- 
sible to be made for him, even by the most subtle 
advocate. The mere fact that he had been her ac- 
cepted lover, and that the dreams of the future 
had all woven themselves about him, that he had 
kissed her virgin lips, and held her virgin hand, was 
the only link which now bound Nelly, by one of the 
fantastic unformulated laws of a girl’s code of 
honor, to Ernest Molynenx. She made no answer 
for some time to Jenny’s tirade, but at last she 
burst forth piteously in tones which he could not 
resist. 

“Oh, Jenny, tell me all you know! it is not from 
any weak wish. What | want is to know—Why did 
he come? and why did he not come here? What 
did he say? I will tell you everything there is to 
tell, if you will first tell me what you know——” 

‘* Nelly, I hope you are not such a fool as you 
look,” said the boy, severely. “‘I met him at the 
junction half way, where the train stops. He was 
going up, | was coming down. He said he had been 
to see how the trial was going on, that things 
looked rather bad, that I had better make haste 
with my doctor, that doctors were no good, for they 
would swear against each other through thick and 
thin, and that if we had our wits about us, we'd 
have packed Innocent off to Australia or some- 
where, as soon as we knew; and that she’d never 

et over it, nor any of us, as long as she lived, if 
they acquitted her twenty times over. Then he 
gave me a nod, and the train went off. It was a| 
pleasant meeting,” said Jenny; “if it hadnt been | 
that | had the doctor to look after, and my head 
full of poor Innocent, and some thoughts of you, | 
Nelly, if you can care for such a fellow—by Jove, | 
I'd have dragged him out of the carriage-window, 
and pitched him across the rails—it wouid have 
served right.” 








| know of whom you were speaking 


“Jenny, my dear boy,” said Mrs. Eastwood, 
coming in, **does not poor Innocent’s great mis- 
fortune show you the folly of such threats? I don't 
but I am sure 
you don’t mean what you say, whoever it was. 
Jon't say such things, dear. You wouldn't hurt 
aly one 

** Wouldn't I, though!” cried Jenny, indignant. 


‘You may trust me, mother, if I had the chance. | 





If ever a man deserved a good licking, it’s him.” 

* Oh, Jenny, don’t!” said Nelly, in a sharp tone 
of pain. 

The mother looked from one to the other. She 
did not ask any questions. I suspect the mystery 
was not so profound to her as poor Nelly had 
thought it. 

‘*We have had enough of such talk,’’ she said. 
“Nelly, Miss Vane is to come for us at three 
o'clock, and Jenny’s train is still earlier. I wish we 
were all out of this place, which has brought us 
nothing but misfortune ” 

‘*T don't call the Vanes misfortunes,"’ said Jenny. 

“‘ Ah, the Vanes!"’ his mother replicd, with a re- 
laxation of all the lines in her face; and then she 
smiled, and said, ** Come, Nelly. I hope the humors 
of the nunnery will blow some of our cobwebs 
away. 

Jenny thought the metaphor very confused as he 
went out, leaving them to their packing, and, no 
doubt, to confidence more distinct than Nelly had 
given to himself. But he was a lad of understand- 
ing, and he perceived all that had happened. Yes, 
the metaphor was confused —how could humors 
blow cobwebs away? There was this to be said 
about women certainly, that the language they 
ised was very often inexact, though it might be 
forcible enough. For instance, Jenny acknowledged 
to himself his mother could polish off a fellow very 
neatly when occasion served—and he had no 
doubt she would polish off Molyneux in a way that 
would leave nothing to be desired. But still the 
metaphor was contused; he was thinking how to 
put it when he encountered Vane, who hada restless 
way of taking walks abroad when there was 
nothing else to be done. Jenny joined himself to 
the elderly man whom he admired, and went over 
the tewn with him, looking at the public buildings 
with vague curiosity. The Assizes were still gomg 
on, and groups standing about the Town Hall, as 
they had been when poor Innocent stood at the 
bar; but to Innocent’s cousins it seemed that it was 
years since the trial had ended, though they paused, 
and looked with a long-drawn breath at the place 
where other people might be suffering the same 
anxieties which now had ended for them. 

‘*T wonder,” said Jenny, bringing the perennial 
strain of thought suddenly in, to break the lighter 
tone of their conversation—* I wonder if Molyneux 
is right—if she'll ever get over it, as long as she 
lives.”’ 

‘* If —__who——-will ever get over it?’ asked 
Vane. 

‘‘Innocent; that’s what he said—I suppose he 
knows Society, and that sort of thing; though she 
was acquitted twenty times—that she would never 
get over it as long as she lived.’ 

** All that comes very well from Molyneux,”’ said 
Vane, growing red—‘‘ who has never done any- 
thing, so far as I know, to help either Innocent—or 
your family, Jenny—to whom he was beholden——” 

“Well,” said Jenny, with an indifferent aur, ‘it’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody good. I believe poor 
Innocent’s trial has done what nobody else could 
have done —convinced Nelly at last that this fellow, 
Molyneux——”’ 

* You don’t mean it !”’ cried Vane. 

Jenny, who had taken his arm, felt Vane ‘‘ jump,”’ 
as he said after, and knew that his chance shot had 
taken full effect. 

‘But I do,” said Jenny, composedly. ‘ I had not 
time to get it all out of her; but I am quite sure of 
this much, at least, that all is over between them— 
and time. too. Why, this fellow actually came 
down here—to see how things were going—and 
never went near them. Nelly saw him in the 
court. A girl would be a fool indeed — which 
Nelly ain't, tor 1 know the sort of girl she is—if she 
put up with that——”’ 

How John Vane ‘‘ jumped” to be sure! what a 
nervous fellow he was, though big enough for 
anything, and with that beard! 

* Jenny, old fellow,” he said, ‘is there anything 
you want—books, or that? or a little spare tin that 
you don't care to speak to your mother about? 
Make me your banker, old boy.”’ 

Jenny withdrew his arm from that of his friend. 
He was quite as tall, and, barring the beard, not 
much less imposing in muscular magnitude. The 
boy stood almost on equal terms, as Englishmen 
love to have them, with his elder companion. He 
looked’ Vane seriously, even anxiously, in the face— 
and addressed hiin slowly. 

** Do you think she'll have you?’ he said. 








CHAPTER LII.—THE NUNNERY. 


HE Eastwoods spent several weeks at the High 
Lodge. They saw it at its very best, in all the 
Spring blossoming, when the trees put on their 
most delicate greenery, and all the children, big 
and little, and all the orphans, and even the young 
ladies of the Upper School got “ their new things ” 
for Easter. 1 am not sure that Mrs. Eastwood 
entered as she intended to do into “ the humors” of 
the establishment. She disapproved of a great 
many things. She disapproved, for instance, totally 
of Father Featherstone, who directed the con- 
sciences of the community, and walked about 1n- 
doors in a soutane, out of doors ina very ugly black 
cloak—an insignificant little individual, of whom 
Miss Vane and her Sisters professed to stand much 
in awe, a profession in which Mrs. Eastwood did 
not believe. She herself disliked the odd little 
nondescript, and still more strongly disapproved of 
him. ‘ Why should you neglect the clergy of the 
parish ?”’ she said. ‘“*{ think your rector might have 
good reason to be affronted——”’ 
‘* But my rector is not affronted. He has no time 
to look after our services,”’ said the lay-abbess. 
Mrs. Eastwood, however, was not convinced. She 
shook her head at Father Featherstone’s petticoats. 
She asked whether it was supposed that there was 
anything wicked in a man’s ordinary dress? and 
called the poor lit le priest ‘it,’’ with a shocking 
Protestantism, which was terrible to Miss Vane. 
But John Vane, who was there constantly —not as 
an inmate, for that would have been considered im- 
yossible at the High Lodge—but as a visitor—took 
Mrs. Eastwoed’s hint with peals of profane laugh- 
ter. ‘Ni homme—ni femme—prétre,”’ he said, 
when he saw the black-robed father making his 
way through the sunshiny April gardens —and 
laughed and coaxed his sister who loved him— 
as pious sisters often love scofting brothers—out of 
all offense. Miss Vane herself admitted that she 
could not go against Reginald—no one in the family 
had ever been able to go against him. ‘‘ But every- 
body calls Mr. Vane, John——”’ said Nelly. ‘* My 
dear, there never was a John in our family,”’ said 
Letitia, with momentary tartness; but then she 
added, sottening—*‘ You shall call him John, if you 
like, Nelly."’. To such a sudden, insidious attack 
what could Nelly answer? She professed not to be 


aware of the meaning of the things that were said 


to her. She made a conscientions endeavor not to 
allow herself to feel that her heart was a great deal 
lighter than it had been, now that there was no 
struggle of divided duty; and when Jeuny’s bold 
| comparison of one man with another came into her 
mind, she tried to think that it was novel to her, 
that it was indifferent to her—thet she had nothing 
| to do with such a question. At the end of a fort- 
night, indeed, John Vane went abruptly away, 
leaving Time and silence to work for him. He, too, 
saw that an immediate transfer was a thing impos- 
though his sister was slow to see it. 
ldn’t they settle it all at once and get 
| done with it?’’ Miss Vane said; ‘“‘I] never had any 
| time to waste in nonsense. They will be far hap- 
| pier if they make up their minds at once.” 
| When John Vane went away Nelly breathed 
| more freely. She had got free from the toils in 
which her youthful young feet had been caught 
|unawares. She ran about the High Lodge as she 
had been used to do at The Elms, with that tinkle of 
her pleasant steps like a brook, that flutter of her 
coming and going like a bird among the branches, 
which had been peculiar to her in the old days at 
home. There was perpetual movement of light 
young steps and gleam of cheerful faces in that 
well-populated place; but Nelly’s kept_ their 
| special character, and were always recognizable. I 
| do not think, for my own part, that Ernest Molyneux 
enjoyed his release as Nelly did. I don’t believe he 
| onloes it at all. And this was strictly poetic 
justice, as the gentle reader will perceive who re- 
| marks how Molyneux worried Nelly, and rent her 
gentle being in twain. He has been very bitter 
against wonien ever since, and has written most 
virulent articles on the subject. Let us hope that 
in thus developing his sentiments, he found as much 
ease to his mind us Nelly did when, after her long 
and feverish struggle to keep loving him, and ap- 
proving of him, to keep faithful to her promise, and 
steadfast in her duty, she got free from his toils, and 
turned her back on love, and healed herself among 
the Spring blossoms and the admiring girls at the 
High Lodge. How they all admired her! She was 
not so saintly, not so abstracted as poor Innocent, 
predoomed (they thought) to the crown of martyr- 
dom. But Nelly could do so many things; she was 
so clever, she was so pretty; and was it not 
whispered in the community that she had rejected 
one lover, because he had failed to come up to the 
full standard of her ideal; and had they not seen 
how Mr. Vane, whom everybody at the High Lodge 
regarded as the very type of manly excellence, was 
at her feet? The girls thought there had never been 
any one seen so delightful as Nelly. They copied 
her very tones, her little gestures, her modes of 
speech; and Nelly healed herself of her long war- 
fare in the midst of the cheerful order of the com- 
munity, amongst the girls and the flowers. 
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CHAPTER LIII.—WHAT BECAME OF THR 
LONGUEVILLES. 

IR ALEXIS took his wife abroad early in the 
i.) Summer. His former intentions of spending the 
season in town, and producing his beautiful new 
prize in the world for the envy of all beholders, had 
been, of course, abandoned. To take her away, to 
keep her quiet, to abstract the too well-known Lady 
Longueville from the observation of all spectators, 
was his only policy now; and the pang with which 
Sir Alexis consented to this necessity was all the 
more severe that he was too proud to disclose it to 
any one. 

“*T don’t think we shall attempt any society this 
year,” Sir Alexis said to Mrs. Eastwood, with a con- 
strained smile. 

He was a gentleman, and he showed no signs 
either to Innocent or her friends of the heavy bur- 
den which he felt he had to bear. At least, he con- 
cealed it from Innocent herself, and to some extent 
trom Nelly ;: but Mrs. Eastwood read the proud man’s 
mortification in every look and word. And he had 
no deep and true love to fall back upon, only a 
faltering kindness and fondness for the poor little 
girl who was no longer the crown o! the connoisseur’s 
collection, more delicate than his Dresden, more 
lovely than his best picture, a living Leonardo, as 
he had hoped the whole world would acknowledge 
her to be. Instead of remaiming in that heaven of 
passive art-periection, Innocent had stepped una- 

yares into the living world, and had become the 
object of vulgar stares and curiosity, the heroine 
of a cause céichre. 

She was a child, little more, perfect so long as 
you looked at her with the eyes of a connoisseur, 
but not perfect when the eyes that were turned 
upon her were those of a husband, very proud, and 
unwilling to fall below the mark that became a 
Lady Longueville. Alas! Innocent had not been 
trained to be Lady Longueville, the mistress of a 
great house, the companion of a man of the world. 
She was only Innocent—-no more. 

He took her abroad: he tuok her to Pisa, where, 
poor child, her recollections were sadly confused 
and uncertain; and where even Niccolo—when Sir 
Alexis, true to all that honor and kindness de- 
manded of him, did not fail to seek out—appeared 
to her through a mist, not the same Niccolo she had 
known, though his features were unaltered, and his 
delight at seeing her genuine. But Innocent had 
not lived at all consciously in those old days, and it 
struck her with strange wonder to find how little 
reality there was in her recollections of them, and 
how, in the midst of them, her heart would return 
to home. Home meant ‘Ihe Elms, however, to In- 
nocent, not Longueville, nor her husband's pretty 
house in town, with all its treasures. But she went 
to Santa Maria della Spina, and said her prayers, 
though even that visit was paid with little comtort 
—for her husband was with her, not ummdulgent of 
her prayers, but a little disquieted and annoyed by 
her long pause after them. Why should she sit 
there doing nothing? he wanted to know; espe- 
cially as the little church was soon filled by a party 
of english travelers, to whom he felt some one was 
pointing out ‘the celebrated Lady Longueville— 
she whose case was in all the papers, you know.” 
Sir Alexis could never get rid of this tear. When- 
ever any one looked at his wife (and whosoever has 
traveled in Italy knows the simple and honest ad- 
miration with which all Italians, meaning no harm, 
regard beauty,) Sir Alexis felt they were staring at 
the woman who had been tried, the heroine of the 
murder case which had made so much noise in the 
papers. When any one in his hotel took up the 
travelers’ book, he shuddered with the conscious- 
ness that Lady Longueville’s name would be the 
first to be noticed. 

the Longuevilles were gone for more than a year 
—they returned to England only toward the close 
of the London season, sir Alexis being still anxious 
to avoid society, and alraid of the consequences of 
taking his young wife anywhere. They saw few 
people, except Mrs. barclay, who did her best to 
be as kind and effusive as ever, but who was disap- 

yointed bitterly by all the consequences of her 
Soathers marriage, with which she had been so 
much enchanted. There was now, however, an 
expectation which made up for a great many draw- 
backs to this good woman, and one about which 
she made herself very important and very busy. 
“ After all, the old Longuevilles are not to die aut,” 
' she said to all her friends; and in the flutter of that 
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delightful hope she forgot the disadvantages which 
Innocent’s misfortune had brought about—the ban- 
ishment of her brother, and the fading of those 
glories which he had worn for so short a time. 
“ It is almost forgotten by this time ; take my word 
for it that it next season is at alla good one, and 
if anything out of the way turns up, nobody will 
remember thit such a thing ever happened,” she 
said, by way of ccasolation to her brother, who was 
not in very good health, and who was in more fret- 
ful spirits than she had ever seen him. ‘‘A change 
of Ministry, or a Japanese Embassy, or even 
another scandal in high life, would make it all right 
for Innocent even now. There are people, you 
know, who would make her a lion directly.” 

“A pleasant thing for a man to have his wife 
made a lion, and for such a cause,” said Sir Alexis, 
with a growl, which was half of pain and half of 
irritation. Poor man! he was suffering from sup- 
pressed gout, I believe, as well as many mental 
maladies, of which the pangs are still more severe. 

“Well, Alexis—but it 1s not so bad as it might 
have been,’’ said Mrs. Barclay; ‘‘and before next 
season you will fird it entirely forgotten, and Lady 
Twyford will present Innocent, and what with the 
heir we hope for, and all——” 

Sir Alexis was mollified; but still he uttered 
another groan, not loud, but deep. He had lost his 
beautiful manners; he was no longer the serene 
man of the world, the urbane art-collector and con- 
noisseur, who had been pronounced delightful on 
all sides. 

But he was ill in health, never having surmounted 
the excitement, horror and anxiety of the trial, and 
he was not young enough to possess the elasticity 
which can throw off the effects of such a blow. 
And Innocent, who ought by all rules to have felt it 
most, had thrown it off entirely; she had never 
even been ill, which seemed to her husband (though 
he never said so) the most extraordinary proof of 
her want of feeling; it had scarcely aflected her 
one way or another, thongh she was in reality the 
cause of it all, and ought to have been the chief 
sufferer; but it had nearly killed him. This gave 
him a second grit vance, and subject of unexpressed 
complaint against his wife: but yet, with all this 
sense of injury, and with all his consciousness that 
Innocent, as a woman and a wile, and the mistress 
of his house, was a failure, he was very good to 
her. He changed nothing m his mode of treating 
her. Nothing was changed save ‘he atmosphere ; 
but then the atmosphere was precisely the one 
thing which moved Innocent, and in which she was 
capable of feeling the change. 

And various strange thoughts had been working 
in her also during this year. She had learned to 
express herself in a different way, and she had 
learned—what Innocent had never done before—to 
restrain and conceal herself in some degree. 
Words would sometimes rise to her lips which she 
did not utter—a curioussymptom of mental advance 
—and she learned unawares to step out of herself 
and shape her mmd to her husband. 

All this she strained at to please her hnsband—by 
the action of the profound, unexpres-ed, inarticu- 
late conviction in her mind that she had ceased to 
please him. She was a very good nurse, at least, 
never weary, finding it possible to be quite still 
without occupation, without movement, when her 
patient required rest—ready to read to him as long 
as he pleased—to do whatever he pleased with a 
docility unbounded. : 

Shortly after their return to England Sir Alexis 
had occasion to put this quality to the fullest test. 
He was taken ill with a complication of disorders, 
and for a fortnight was in bed, nursed night and day 
by his wife, who would not leave him, though her 
own condition required a great deal more care than 
she gave it. Innocent, however, was impervious to 
all representations of this kind. 

“Me! I am well. I am quite well; I never was 
ill in my life,’ she said, smiling upon the anxions 
matrons, her aunt and Mrs. Barclay, who regarded 
her proceedings with dismay. Even the hopes 
which excited the Longuevilles so much did not ex- 
cite Innocent. Her passive mind did not awake to 
the future—her imagination was not yet active 
enough to fix even upon the kind of hope which 
moves women most. ‘The present was all she knew, 
and in that she lived and had her entire being. 

Sir Alexis began to get well, and he was grateful, 
so far az he was able, for the devotion she had 
shown him. But yet his gratitude was tinctured by 
blame. 

He allowed her to sit by him all day as he recov- 
ered, but with a servant in the next room to do 
what he wanted, lest she should be fatigued. Even 
this consideration for her had a certain tacit reproof 
in it—a reproof too subtle to wake Innocent’s itel- 
lect, but which yet she felt vaguely as an evidence 
that she had not quite succeeded in pleasing him. 
He was not angry—he did not scold her; but yet 
he did not accept her service with that frank and 
pertect satisfaction which makes service happy. 

One of these days, however, Sir Alexis’s man, 
an old servant who had been long with him, got 
tired in his turn, and was replaced in the anteroom 
by another not so agreeable to the master. IJnno- 
cent took her old offiges upon her with a furtive de- 
light when she perceived this. She began to 
administer her husband's medicine, to give him his 
drinks and tonics. In the afternoon the patient be- 
came a little cross and restless. Something dis- 
turbed his calm, | cannot tell what—some crease in 
his pillow; some twist of the coverlet; or some- 
thing, perhaps, in the news of the day, which Inno- 
cent had been reading. His mind took that evil 
turn which makes a man ready to be irritated by 
every trifle, to think of everything that is uncom- 
fortable, and to say many things which are not 
pleasant to hear. All of us, I suppose, take this ill 
turn sometimes in the afternoon when the tide of 
being runs low, and every trifling contradiction be- 
comes a wrong and injury to us. Sir Alexis tried 
to restrain himself, but he had not entirely suc- 
ceeded. He even called for his attendant, and con- 
sciously vented his ill-temper on the man, that he 
might not be tempted further; but he had not quite 
eakansed the vein. Some time alter this outbreak, 
Innocent rose softly and went to the table. 

‘*Why cannot you keep still, Innocent?’ he said, 
fretfully, ‘‘ when you know that you ought not to be 
constantly in motion! What is it now? You dis- 
turb me more than | can say od 

“Tt is the hour for your tonic,’’ she said. She 
was standing with her face towards, smiling at him, 
with the smile he had once thought so s rangely 
beautiful—with a Venice glass in one hand, milky 
white, and of a graceful shape, the very cup tor 
such a hand to hold. With the other she took a 
bottle from the table, still looking at him. ‘ You 
are no wiser than me in this,’’ she said; ** because 
it is bitter you would rather forget it; but you must 
not forget-——”’ 

He lay and looked at her strangely. She was to 
him at that moment as a picture—a picture he had 
seen somewhere and halt-forgotten. He paid little 
attention as she approached him with the glass, but 
kept following out the thread of thought this idea 
suggested. God knows, or rather the devi! knows, 
which 1s more appropriate—what evil spirit put it 
into his head. He looked at her fixedly as she 
came up to the bedside. He made no movement to 
take the gla~» when she held it out to him. 
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‘Habit goes a long way,” he said, 


self than her. ‘* Put it down, Innocent: I don't 





want iny medicine from you; habit goes along way 
—] wonder—wrill she ever do it again!” 

He looked trom her to the glass as he said this, 
and waved it away from him. But this time, for his 


punishment and tor his fate, she saw in a moment 
what he meant. She gave alowcry. She looked 
at him with such a pathetic look as no human 
creature had ever turned on him before—like that 
dumb mystery of reproach, which sometimes comes 
to us from the eyes of a speechless creature, an in- 
jured animal, without words in which to form a 
complaint. Her hand shook, the little milk-white 
glass fell and crashed in a hundred fragments; and 
without saying a word Innocent tv ‘ned away. 

Then he called loudly to the servant in the next 
room: 

‘* Ask Lady Longueville to come back, I want her 
—instantly !’’ he said. 

A strange impatience flushed over him. 

‘* Nonsense, nonsense !’’ he said to himself; “‘ what 
can happen? It 1s not possible that she understood 
me—and if she did? Pooh! is it Innocent I am 
frightened for?’ 

He laughed, all by himself, lying there in silence. 
How strange that laugh sounded ! not as if 1t came 
from him, but from some mockiug demon. He 
looked round, alarmed, to see who it was. 


cent! Innocent!’’ he cried aloud, in a terror he 
could not account for. The servant did not come 
back. It seemed to him an age while he waited, 


listening, not hearing a sound in the house. ‘ Inno- 
cent!’ He sprang out of bed, feeble though he 
was, and clutched at his dressing-zgown, and hurned 
to the door. There he met the servant coming 
back. 

*“* Lady Longueville ! Where is Lady Longueville?” 
he said. 

‘*I beg your pardon, Sir Alexis, but my lady has 
just gone out. might have caught her at the door 

ad I gone there first, but I went up stairs to call 
Mrs. Morton: she’s not in her room, \lexis; 
and John tells me as my lady is gone out.” 

“Gone out!” cried Sir Alexis, in dismay. ‘‘ Gone 


iy 


out—alone! Where has she gone? Go and ask 
which way she went. Go and ask if she said any- 
thing. Good God! can’t you make haste? I mean 


—Lady Longueville, of course, has gone to take the 
air. Why didn’t you or John, or some one, go with 
her? a set of idiots! Why on earth is my wife to 
go out unattended with all of you there 7” 

‘“*T was here, “ir Alexis,’’ said the man, in an 
injured tone, ‘and. besides, my lady-———_”’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes!’’ said Longueville, in increasing 
agitation. “Let John go after her at once, as he 
saw what direction she took, and tell her to come 
to me directly. | have something to say. Go! go! 
go!—don’t lose a moment; and send for my sister,” 
cried Sir Alexis, distracted. His head was throb- 
bing. his limbs were failing under him. 

Innocent went out of her husband's house, poor 
child, she knew not how, wi h that strange, helpless 
repetition of what she had done before, which seems 
to be natural to the undeveloped mind when stung 
with sudden pain. It was the only resource she 
had. Whathe had said to her was not an offense 
to her—to use such simple words; it was as if he 
had cut her down suddenly, without mercy or warn- 
ing—cut her to the very heart. It did not seem 
possible to her that she could live and go on after 
it: It brought back to her all the misery of the 
past—all her old conviction of guilt—all the be- 
wildered, wretched sensation with which she had 
fled from the house in Sterborne, in which Amanda 
lay dead. Had she tried to do the same again? 
Her brain reeled when she attempted to ask herself 
that question—certainly that had not happened 
again which had happened then. 

She wandered about through one narrow lane 
and another; she did not know nor care where she 
went; and every moment it became more difficult 
to keep erect—not to fall down and perish alto- 
gether. She would have done so, and died pro- 
bably in a dreary little suburban street, no one 
knowing who she was, had not old Alice come out 
of one of the humble houses where dwelt a sewing- 
woman to whom she had just taken work, as the 
forlorn creature wandered by. Alice, divining evil 
with the instinct which never fails a woman who 
knew so much of life as she had done, rushed to the 
girl's side, and clutched at her as, blind and sick 
with pain, she tottered by. 

**Miss Innocent!—where are you going? Oh! 
what ails you? what ails you?” cried Alice. 

**Take me somewhere,”’ gasped poor Innocent, 
clasping her arms, with a sudden cry of anguish, 
round the old friend who came to her like an angel 
out of heaven—‘‘ take me somewhere, or I shall 
die ee 

The poor needlewoman stood wondering at her 
door; and into her poor httle room Lady Longue- 
ville was taken—half-conscious only of all that was 
happening to her. What a strange, sudden miser- 
able nightmare it seemed, after the quiet and peace 





ot the morning!—pain of body, pain of heart, 
anguish which made her cry aloud, and a sick 
despair. which quenched and silenced every hope 
and wish in her. ‘There was no time to ask 


questions, or to send for those who should have 
beeu by her in suflering. Alice was the only sup- 
port, the only help she had in heaven and earth. 
She clung to her, refusing to leave her hold. 

‘IT want no one—no one but Alice,’’ sho said, 
when they spoke to her of her husband and of her 
friends. 

And in this poor little house it was that the last 
hope of the Longuevilles perished and came to 
nothing—that which had given innocent new im- 
yortance in the family, and was to afford her a new 

eginning. as everybody hoped, both in the family 
and the world. 

Meanwhile Sir Alexis’s servants went wandering 
far and near seeking for her. They went to The 
Elms first of all, and roused that peaceful house 
into anxiety and wonder. 

‘This time my lady has gone clean off her head 
altogether, as | always expected,”’ the messenger 
said to the servants of the house, who shook their 
heads as he drank his beer, and agreed with him 
that they too had always expected it. Nelly and 


her mother consulted together, and set out imme: | 
| lar extra, 


diately on foot to the needlewoman’s whom Alice 
had gone to visit, hoping to hear some news of her, 
some indications which they could follow out; and 
there lighted quite simply, unawares, upon Inno- 
cent, lying like one dead, speechless, colorless, the 
ghost of herself, with eyes which never brightened 
at sight of them, which seemed as if they could not 
make any interchange of kindness ever more with 
other tender human eyes. 

This new catastrophe fell upon them all like 
lightning from a cloudless sky—like the storm which 
bursts without warning or sign of evil. Sir Alexis, 
it is true, who lay at home in a state indescribable, 


took the blame entirely on himself, and accused | 


himself of cruelty and barbarous folly, such as his 
attendants would have laughed to hear of, had they 
not been so much frightened by the condition into 
which remorse and excitement drove him, calling 
back his half-departed malady with a hundred cruel 
iggravations. He moaned over his poor Innocent 
in all the paroxysms of his disorder in a way that 
was pitiful to hear. 


more to him- | 





“Tnno- | 











LESLIE’S 


“Pring her back to me, and I will be better to | 


her than I have ever been. Bring her back, and all 
shall be well; if I live—if I live!’ he said, with a 
wail that was sometimes shrill with hope, and some- 
times bitter with despair. 

This, however, was not to be. Innocent, paler 
than ever, blank and passive as she had been years 
ago, was brought back to him as soon as she could 
be removed, but only in time to see her husband in 
his last lucid moments, to receive his blessing, and 
to bid him farewell. 

** You have been a good child to me, poor Inno- 
cent. God bless you!’’ said the dying man, 
putting his hand upon her head; and then he asked, 
feebly and anxiously: ‘‘ You forgive me for what I 
said ?”’ 

‘‘T did not do it,’ said Innocent, looking at him 
very earnestly. ‘‘I did not doit.’’ There was no 
anger in her eyes, only a firm, almost wild denial, 
which yet she was anxious that he should believe. 

‘* | know you did not,”’ he ened. ‘* Oh, Innocent, 
my child, kiss me and forgive me! You have been 
as good as an angeltome. Itis I that have been 
unkind, only I £3 

She stooped down over him, her face melting a 
little, and kissed him—then by a sudden impulse 
knelt down by his side. Innocent had but one 
thing that it came into her head to do when she 
knelt down upon her knees. She said ‘Our 
Father”’ reverently and slowly, like a child. by her 
husband’s bedside: ‘‘ Forgive’ us our trespasses as 
we forgive them that have trespassed against us.” 
I have heard that there was nota dry eye in the 
room; and when she rose from her knees she kissed 
him again, and held his hand till he died. 

(To be continued.) 





OFF FOR SUNDAY. 
HEGIRA TO THE HILLS—SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
SCENE AT THE GRAND CENTRAL DEpot, 
NEW YorkK CITY. 


et that the heat of the weather has become | 
1 so oppressive, thousands of our citizens who | 
| have not found it convenient to spend the Summer 


months out of town avail themselves, every Satur- 
day evening, of a trip to the open country, where 
they remain among the hills until the following 
Monday, breathing the pure, fresh air, and enjoying 
the quiet and repose so characteristic of rural life 
and scenery, or indulging in such sports as come 
within the province of the fishing-rod or the gun. 
Our sketch, under the above title. which has been 
taken from life, illustrates, in a manner the most 
spirited, an exodus such as we allude to. The 
point of departure is, as we perceive, the Depot of 
the New York Grand Central, Forty-second Street, 
where we find a mixed concourse of intending 
tourists all crowding towards the ticket-office, the 
interior of which is shown with fine eflect, and all 
eager to reach the long train of cars that awaits 
them beneath the mighty arched dome close by. 
The gentleman who has just arrived, and who is 
applying his pocket-handkerchief so vigorously to 
his heated forehead: the young girl with her 
poodle; the sportsman, with rod and gun, who is 
evidently more sanguine of success than the pros- 
pects involved warrant; the ticket-inspector, and 


the police-ofticer at his elbow, are realities that will | 


be recognized by all; while the two charming 
creatures placed in the foreground, under circum- 
stances so provoking to more than one gallant, tie 
a bright bow-knot upon the subject, as it were. and 
invest it with an air not only the most natural, 
but the most agreeable. 


GOSSIP OF THE GRANGES. 


Tue Patrons of Husbandry have now 18 
State Granges. 

The Order has been established in thirty-one States and 
Territories. 

The State Grange of Kansas met on the 30th of July, at 
Jacksonville 

A Grange has just been instituted in 
McDonough, Ga 

The farmers in the vicinity of Williamsport, Pa, have 


Jackson and 


just organized a Grange 


Iowa heads all the States in the number of Granges, 
there being 1,750 at the last report 


On the 24th July there were 4,991 Granges in the United 
States, showing an increase in ten days of 312, 


The Patrons of Husbandry in Grundy County, Towa, 
will have a harvest feast at Grundy Centre, about the 
20th. 

Three Town Insurance Companies have been formed in 
Winnebago County, Wis, through the agency of 
Granyers. 

The State Grange of Georgia was organized April 23d, 
1873, with 15 Granges ; now there are 57, and others about 
being instituted. 

The Kansas State Grange was in session at Lawrence, 
last week. A resolution was passed urging farmers to 
support agricultural fairs more liberally. 

Rumor connects the names of the Hon. Moses 
Humphrey, of Concord; the Hon. David M. Clongh, of 
Canterbury, and the Hon. John H. Goodall, of Nashua, 


with the new Grange about being organized in New 
Hampshire. 
The Grangers of Illinois are particularly active. A mass 


meeting of farmers took place on July 7th, at Winchester, 
Scott County; another at Amboy, Lee County, on the 
30th; and during September there will be one almost 
every day in some of the rural centres 


The Secretary of the State Grange of Wisconsin reports: 
“In October last there were 22 Granges in this State, 
During the last four months I have traveled over 2,000 
miles, visiting and organizing Granges. To-day there 
are over 175 subordinate and 8 county councils.” 


The farmers of Illinois have two important organiza- 
tions that are well patronized—the Patrons of Husbandry 
and the State Farmers’ Association. The following inci- 
dent shows one of the straits to which they are sub- 
jected: A farmer labored eight days, with a full team, to 
raise and haul to market sixty bushels of corn. Wishing 
to purchase two pair of boy’s boots, he found they would 
cost not only the entire amount of his corn, but one dol- 


The Dodge County (Wis.) Patrons of Husbandry, having 
isssued acall for a State Convention of Granges, to mect 
at Milwaukee, August 21st, for the purpose of nominating 
a State ticket, the Executive Committee of the Siate 
Grange has adopted a resolution repudiating that motion, 
The official circular of the Committee says: **The State 
Grange considers this action very unwise, and counsels all 
its patrons to beware of the machinations of those who 
desire to thus violate one of the fundamental principles 
of the Order, by entering into the turmoil of political 
strife.”’ 

The 


the following 


is well exhibited in 
Nodaway County, 


influence of the Granges 
private letter from 
Missouri “In this Radical county the Grangers, 
with only a few weeks’ organization and very few 
opportunities for consultation and united action, have 
made a clean sweep. Yesterday we elected tive judges 
to the County Court—one at large and one trom each of 
the four districts The Grangers ran candidates for the 
President of the Court, and three of the District Judg>- 
sliips, electing their men over the regular Republican 
nominees by large majorities. Had we tried a map in the 
fourth district, wo should have carried it as well.’ 
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OF THE WEEK. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEWS 


Matne.—Proposals are out for the new 


| Insane Asylum, ordered by the last Legislature 


The Congregational Church in Wiscasset celebrates its 
centennial on the 6th. 

The Aged Brotherhood Society of Portland had their 
annual feast at leak’s Island) There were 500 present 
and the ages averaged 85 years. 

Bates College has a new professorship, named after the 
Hon. Asa Redington, LL.D., who recently made a hand 
some donation 

Professor William Elder has been appointed to the Pro- 
fessorship of Chemistry and Natural Science in Colby 
University. 

New Hampsutre.—The Strafford County 
Fair will be held at Great Falls, commencing September 
23 

Two immense temperance meetings are promised by 
Manchester during her fair in September. 


Vermont.— Woodford will be 100 years old 


on the 26th, and proposes to centennialize appropriately, 





The waterworks at St. Albans are completed, at a cost 
of $150,000. 

The Chittenden County Agricultural Society will hold 
its annual fair at Essex Junction on the 16th, 17th and 
Isth of September 

Dr. Marshall Calkins, of Springileld, Mass., has been 
elected professor in the medical department in the Uni 
versity of Vermont 








George R. Sherman, of Port Henry, has made a dona- 
tion of $350,000 to the town for the benefit of Moriah 


Academy. 

Massacuvsetts.—T he 
sent from Southern China to be educated in this country, 
twenty-eight in nuinber, arrived at Springfield. 

The citizens of Nantucket have subscribed $2,600 for a 
soldiers’ monument. 

It is said that a prominent railroad manager has pur- 
chased Wachusett Mountain 

The Twenty-first Regiment, State Militia, has its re- 


party of children 


union at Worcester on the 2lst. General Walcott, of 
Cambridge, will lecture 

The Museum at the Springtield City Library has just 
been enriched by a very considerable contribution of 


es and relics. 


Ruopt Istanp.—The United ‘Train of Ar- 
tillery of Providence have postponed their visit to Lowell 
ull September 30th. 


Chinese curios 





Connecticut.—The Burnell family will 
enjoy the annual assembly at New Haven on the 21st. 

Eust Haddam has dedicated u new opera-house, 

St. Patrick's Church, Hartford, has received a tablet in 
memory of the late Bishop O’Rielly. 

The nickel mines at Litchfield have now 200 tons of the 
ore ready to be shipped to Germany. 

Hartford proposes to have a new Union Railroad 
Station. 


THE MIDDLE STATEs. 
New York Crry.—The Saxon Band sailed 
for Europe on the 3lst ult. 

A large fire occurred in the United States Appraisers’ 
Store, dn Greenwich Street, on the nght of the 30th ult, 
Estimated loss, $500,000. 

An investigation of the charges against Harbor Master 
Johnson was had 

The Quarantine Commissioners have decided to erect a 
new boarding station at Clifton, 8. 

Mayor Havemeyer, Comptroller Green and the Com- 
missioners of Charities and Correction visited a number 
of the charitable institutions on the islands. 

The Board of Health is having a sharp tight with the 
New York Rendering Company. 

The American Institute will hold its forty-second exhi- 
bition this Fall, opening on September 10th and continuing 
until November lith. A special effort is making to have 
the leading industrial operations carried on upon the 
premises 

A meeting of the Board of Officers of the United States 
Engineer Corps, consisting of Colonels Barnard and New- 
ton, Majors Gillmore, Warren, Craighill and Weitzel, and 
Captain Howell, presided over by General Barnard, was 
held at the Army Headquarters in this city, to consider a 
plan submitted by Capiain Howell for a ship canal to 


} connect the Mississippi with the Gulf of Mexico. 


A number of women medical students, forced to aban- 


| don their studies at Zurich by a decree of the Czar of 


Russia, have reached this city. 


New Yorxk.—The annual races of the Buf- 
falo Trotting Park Association are in progress. Purses to 
the amount of $60,000 are offered. 

The tenth annual University Convocation of the State 
took place in the Assembly Chamber, Albany, July 29th 

The Grand Lodge of Knights of Pythias of New York 
couvened in Poughkeepsie, July 29th. H.C. A. Sauer, of 
Albany, was ¢ lected Grand Chancellor. 

The Liberal Republican State Committee met in Sara- 
toga on the 8lst ult. to prepare for the next campaign. 

Professor S. A. King is building a mammoth balloon, in 
which he proposes to ascend from Butlalo in the last 
week of August or the lst of September next, and make 
the greatest inland voyage ever attempted 


New Jersty.—The State Agricultural So- 
ciety offers two prizes for architectural p ans of cottages, 











| to cost $1,000 and $1,500 


The forest fires which raged for several days along the 
line of the Camden and Atlantic City Railroad were ex- 
tinguished by the stoiin of the 28th ult. 

The damage inflicted upon various properties in Newark 
by the storm of the 25th ult. is estimated at $100,060, 

The Fifth Maryland Regiment were given a grand 
reception at the Stockton House, Cape May, on the 28th 
ult. Governors l’arker, of New Jersey, and Walker, of 
Virginia, participated. 


THE SOuUTH. 

Norra Caroiina.—Thke annual State Fair 
will be held at Raleigh, cominencing October 13th. The 
grounds and buildings are said to be the tinest in the 
South. 

A convention of the owners of lands in the great 
Coharie Swamp, Sampson County, will be held in Clinton 
on the first Saturday in September, to devise plans to re- 
claim the rich land of that swamp. 


Maryianp.—Baltimore is treating its poor 
children to free excursions. 

A tournament and trial of speed will take place at West- 
minster on the 7th. A large number of knights are 
entered. 

The Baltimore Fire Commissioners have ordered 5,000 
feet of new hose, and are determined to increase the ser 
vice by the addition of three new steamers 

The annual convention of Southern dentists met in 
Baltimore on the 29th 

Kentvucky—Fifty of the beer rioters of 
Frankfort have been sent to prison 

A new theatre is to be erected on Walnut Street, Louis- 
ville, this Summer. 

Virainta.—The State Republican Conven- 
tion assembled at Lynchburg on the 30th ult., and Colonel 
Hughes received the nomination for Governor. 


The Quakers in the neighborhood of Richmond are | 


about building in that city a house of worship that will 
‘beat in s.vlishness”’ any edifice now existing there 


Tennesset.—The Convention to consider 
the advisibility of making a new State of Northern Miss- 
issippi, Western Tennessee, and Western Kentucky, met 


| at Jackson on the 29h ult. 
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Lovurstana.—The grand total of the State 
debt is stated at $41,608,788. 90, 


Grorcta.—The Augusta Canal is to be 
drained immediately to accommodate the work of enlarge- 
ment, and business men generally are protesting against 
such action at this time 


THE WEsT. 


ILttvors.—The State Camp-meeting is now 
in session at Barclay, near Springfield, and will close Au- 
gust 16th. 

The Chicago Board of Police Commissioners passed an 
order forbidding policemen from entering saloons on Sun- 
day, disguised in citizen’s dress, and purchasing liquor for 
the purpose of securing convictions under the Sunday 
law. Prominent and radical temperance men feel indig- 
nant towards the Board for this action. 

A Quaker college is to be established at Benjaminville. 

A female department for Shurtleff College has just been 
organized in the old Rural Park Seminary, at Alton, 

Chicago had a sudden wheat “ corner” last week, the 
price of that commodity being run up to $1.40. 


Onto.—Augustine Frazier, a fortune-teller 
of Cincinnati, has been found guilty of producing an 
abortion. 

The aldermen of Cincinnati have ordered that the 
Storage of petroleum in isolated underground structures 
be discontinued, 

The Liberal Republican Convention met in Columbus 
on the 30th ult., and adopted resolutions looking to the 
dissolution of the organization, and the union of its mem- 
bers with the Allen County Democrat<. 

It is reported that Mi:mi College and the State Uni- 
versity have been obliged to suspend, for want of funda 

The Eighty-ninth Regiment, O. V. L, have a reunion in 
contemplation, to be held in Chillicothe early in Sep- 
tember 

The Republican Judicial and Senatorial Convention of 
the Chillicothe District will be held at Greenfield, Au- 
gust 2Zsth. 

The Philadelphia officials were entertained in Cincin- 
nati on the 2h ult. with a grand steam fire-engine dis- 
play and a dinner. 


Missourt.—Steamboat interests oppose the 
_ mg of the new bridge across the Mississippi at 
St. Louls. 

An industrial exposition and agricultural fair will be 
opened at St. Joseph on the 29th of Steptember, and an 
exhibition given of every newspaper published in the 
United States. 

Micuican.—A reunion of the Fillmore 
family has taken place in the township of Scia There 
were five members present, including ex-President 
Millard Fillmore, and all very aged. 


Iowa.—The Third Annual Fair of the 
Farmers’ Union Agricultural Society will be held at Prai- 
rie City, October 1-23, next. 

Kansas.—A new railway and wagon bridge 
is to be constructed over the Missouri at Atchison. 





THE PACIFIC SLOPE, 


CatrornrA.—At an auction sale of Chineso 
girls on the 28th ult., 22 were disposed of, the youngest 
bringing $450 each, while middle-aged women commanded 
only $100, 

The authorities of San Francisco have discovered a 
Chinese secret society which furnishes and protects 
houses of prostitution. 


Orecon.—Lieutenant D. B. Boswell, U.S.A., 
has been assigned to duty as military instructor in the 
State Agricultural College. 


FOREIGN. 

Great Britatn.—The banquet at the Lon- 
don Guildhall in honor of the Shah is said to have cost 
not less than $250,000. 

The anniversary of the independence of Peru was cele- 
brated at Hampton on the 28th ult., by a grand dinner. 
Mr. Schenck, United States Minister, and other prominent 
gentlemen, were j:resent. 

The Prince Imperial, who is now with the Empress in 
Switzerland, will return on the 15th of August to Chisel- 


| hurst, in order to receive, on the occasion of the anni- 


versary of the national féte, the good wishes of the 
numerous and faithful followers of Napoleon IIL The 
Prince will do the honors of Camden House, as her 
Majesty will be absent in Scotland during a few days at 
that time. 

Much dissatisfaction was manifested in Parliament when 
the Bill for granting the Duke of Edinburgh an extra 
allowance, on account of his coming marriage, came up. 


Prussta.—The Good Templars have re- 
ceived permission to establish lodges of that Order 
throughout Prussia 

The Government disavows responsibility for the seizure 
of the Spanish steamer Vigilanie, and calls upon Captain 
Werner, commanding the man-or-war which effected the 
capture, to account for bis proceedings. 


France.—The Commission of the Fine 
Arts, in Paris, has voted $160,000 of subventions for the 
Grand National Opera, $30,000 for the Opera-Comique, 
and $20,000 for the Italian Opera. 

Darwin’s nomination for membership in the French 
Academy was rejected recently by a vote of 26 to 4, 

It is said that MacMahon will resign the Presidency in 
six months, to prepare the army to sustain a monarchy. 

Prince Jerome Napoleon asks to be restored to his 
former rank in the army. 

The French Assembly was prorogued on the 29th ult., 
by President Mac Mahon. 


AvstriA.—TuE International Patent Rights 
Congress reassembled in Vienna on the 4th. 

Cholera is raging fearfully in the barracks in the sub- 
urbs of Vienna 

Spatn.—Don Carlos has entered Biscay. 

The frigate Villa Madrid has joined the insurgent fleet 
at Cadiz. 

The insurgents fired Seville in four places, but the in- 
surrection was overcome, and the flames extinguished 

The Revolutionary Junta at Granada has directed the 
seizure of property belonging to the State, including 
churches, convents and bell-foundries, the latter in order 
to obtain metal to coin into currency. 

The insurgents at Valencia having refused to surrender, 
the Republican troops resumed the bombardment of that 
city. 

Contreras is in command of the insurgent fleet of 
Almeria. He demands a contribution of 50,000 pesetas 
and the evacuation of the city by the Civil Guard, and 
threatens a bombardment in case of refusal. The city 
authorities have refused to comply, and are preparing for 
deiense. 

Iraty.—The Pope received a number ot 
newly nominated. Bishops) Referring to the conitlict of 
ecclesiastical authorities in Brazil with Free Masonry, he 
said Free Masons were liable to excommunication, the 
same as membe's of other secret societies, notwitistand- 
ing the charitable objects of their organization. 

Japan.—The Gazette defends Minister De- 
Long, and says universal sympathy exists for bim and in- 
diguation at the charges preferred against him. 

It is reported that as soon as the mission to Europe 
returns all Japan will be thrown open to foreigners. 

The Inspector Consulate sent from Wasbinzton is over- 
hauling the Consulate political affairs generally 

The mania for rabbits is dying out, but it produced some 
tragic results) A young man recently killed lis fatheron 
account of the rabbit trade, and was crucived for the 
crime. 
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FISH TRADE OF NEW YORK. 
RAMBLE through any large market in New 
fA York will be attended by at least two queries 
on the subject of fish—Where does the immense 
quantity necessary to supply the current demand 
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VIEW OF SEABRIGHT, SANDY HOOK, NEAR LONG BRANCH, NEW JERSEY. 


[Avevst 16, 1873. 
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} passed by with a nod of passive respect, and the ! persons. The village consists chiefly of a cluster of | enced in striking profitable grounds, as the search 


reflection that he is a w 


modicum of the requisites of existence. 


| If one will go from the fish-stands in the markets | 
will 


! to the fish-grounds off Seabright, N. J., he 





INTERIOR OF A FISHERMAN’S BUT 


come from? and, What are the profits of the busi- 
* Mauy regular purveyors bestow upon the 
fisherman @ deep consideration of sympathy, both 
for the hardship of his lot and the meagre compen- 
fution that rewards it. The delusion is very com- 
mon that the fish-seller is the fish catcher, and he is 


ness 
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SEAPRIGHT, N. J.—A 





, quickly discover the error of his judgment. Sea- 


supplies from it 


by the business will equal, if not ex 


| ing, as is generally the case with this 


| rieties, the sea-bass, blae fish and 


chedly poor fellow, msk | fishermen’s huts; but at a short remove are the Sum- 
ing life in all states of the weather to procure a | mer residences of the Shippans, Stevens and Dodds, 
the Seabright Hotel, and one or two variety stores. 


Seabright has been known as anexcellent fishing 


is chiefly with the New York mar 
kets, though Long Branch and other 
| places in the vicinity obtain their 


The amount of capital represented 


ceed, $50,000. There are about sixty 
men employed in fishing, each one 
working upon his own responsibility. : 
Neither partnerships nor combina- 
tions are recognized among them, 
the idea of direct independence be- 


class of men, supreme. The boats 
used in the business cost $50, and 
the oars, painters and other mate- 
rials add from $10 to $15 thereto. 
The nets are very expensive, and 
are known as gill-nets. They 
are made almost exclusively in Bal- 
timore, and cost from $100 to $150 
apiece. 

Usually the season commences on 
the 15th of May. The first run ot 
fish takes in sea-bass; then follow 
porgies; next, blue and weak-fish ; 
afterwards Spanish mackerel and 
bonitos. About the middle of Sep- 
tember black-fish begin to run, and 
a little later, cod, which is the last 
fish of the season. Of these va 


Spanish mackerel are the most pro 


fitable, the Jatter commanding a 
higher price than any other fish. 
The tishermen own about nine 


acres of ground at Seabright, worth 
from $5,000 to $7,000. Their huts 
are occupied only during the Sum- 
mer, as the men are generally the 
proprietors of comfortable dwellings 
at Long Branch, Etontowpv, and 
other places near at hand. Their 
families seldom accompany them to 
Seabright during the season, except 
ing the male portion. The men work 


| from twelve to eighteen hours per day, commenc- 


bright is situated on a narrow strip of land lying | 


between the South Shrewsbury River and the 
ocean. It isseven miles from Sandy Hook, on the 
line of the New Jersey Southern Railroad. The per- 
manent population embraces abont one hundred 
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V hes 


ing in the neighborhood of two o'clock, a. m., and 
returning in the afternoon, according to their suc- 
cess. The business is a distinct occupation, and 
must be closely followed for years before profi 
ciency is attained. Difficulty is frequently experi- 


THE BEACH—BRINGING IN THE FISH. 


SOURCE OF THE FISH TRADE OF 


NEW 


YORK AND ITS 





NEIGHBORHOOD. -Sxrrcnep by D, C. 


involves a long series of soundings. 

The idea that fish can only be caught during 
certain conditions of the weather and sea is dis- 
proved by the practice of the men at this point, 


ground for thirty-five years, and there is now no | as they find no trouble in securing good catches 
prospect of its reputation diminishing. Its business 


at all times. Though in the water a greater 


INTERIOR OF A FISH ICE-HOUSE. 


portion of the time, these men are particularly 
a and healthy. 

‘he profits of the trade are far greater than may 
be supposed. The fishermen receive onan average 
$4 per hundredweight. The fishes are packed in 
ice, and sent to the city either by rail or on a 
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schooner, the latter being the most expeditious. 
The cost of transportation is $1.50 per box. On 
reaching the city, the fishes are sold at wholesale, 
Fulton Market being the base of operations, at a 
running scale of twenty cents per pound. As each 
box contains 300 pounds, the cost to the company 
conducting the business is $13.50, exclusive of the 
first cost of the boxes and the ice necessary for 
package. At twenty cents per pound, a box will 
yield $60, showing a profit of $46.50, less the cost 
of ice, and that of the boxes, which may be used 
again. 








At the average price of $4 per hundredweight, a 


man and a boy at Seabright will earn in the neigh- 
borhood of $250 per month, though some seldom 
exceed $100. A fair catch for one boat is 350 
pounds. On landing, the fishes are immediately 
packed in ice, and then the men return for a second 
catch. The chances of good fishing are excellent 
throughout the season. Only two persons go out 
in one boat, and they employ the hook and line and 
gill-nets With the latter they can fish in any 
depth of water, with prospects of heavy hauls, as 
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DRE. WILLIAM W. STREW. POLICE SURGEON, NEW YORK CITY. 






my 


the fish become hopelessly entangled in the meshes | pitals in 


of this net. 

The hfe of these men is one of intense earnest- 
ness. They have few moments to vote ty 
strangers, but as occasions offer they are cheerful, 
attentive, and very hospitable. 
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DR. WILLIAM W. STREW, POLICE 

SURGEON. 
ROMINENT among the recently appointed Po- 
lice Surgeons of this city is Dr. William W. 
Strew, of 656 Lexington Avenue. Dr. Strew was a 
student of Dr. Valentine Mott, and received his 
degree of medicine at the University of this city, in 
the class of 1843 and 1844, after which he located 
at Oyster Bay, Long Island, where he remained in 
successful practice for a number of years. On 
the breaking out of the rebellion he responded to 
the call for volunteer surgeons, and passed an 
examination before the Regular Army Board at 
Washington; was com- 
missioned by President 
Lincoln, assigned to the 
staff of Major - General 
Robert H. Anderson, 
then located in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and remained 
in the Department ot 
the Southwest until the 
close of tie war. Dur- 
ing this time he acted 
as Medical Director on 
the Siaffs of Major- 
Generals George H. 
Thomas and W. T. Sher- 

man. 
While located at 
Camp Nelson (or Camp 
\ Dick Robinson, as after- 
\ wards called) he formed 
\ the acquaintance of a 
\ number 


became his warmest 
| friends. Among these 
| were the Hon. Horace 
Maynard, Parson 
Brownlow and ex-Presi- 
dent Johnson. His offi- 
cial report and diagram 
of the Battle of Mill 
Spring, where the Con- 
federate General Zolli- 
coffer was killed, were 
highly complimented by 
General George H. 
Thomas; and through 
his (Dr. Strew’s) efforts 
the bodies of General 
Zollicoffer and Captain 
Baily Payton were sent 
under a flag of truce to 
their friends in Nash- 
ville. 
Few of the army sur- 
geons had as great an 
opportunity for obser- 


vation and improve- 
ment as Dr. Strew. 
When not on active 


duty in the field, he was 
in charge of the hos- 
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\ refugees, some of whom | 
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the city 
fected many improvements for the benefit and com- 
fort of the sick and wounded. And as a token of 
appreciation and regard, the officers and men in his 
departunent presented him a service of plate. 
efficiency and worth while in this department re- 
received the following notice in the Louisville 
Journal : 

“Dr. Wittiam W. Strew. 
that this eminent surgeon and popular officer is 
about to return to New York. At the outbreak of 
war he was ordered on duty here as brigade 
Surgeon of the First Bngade, 
Department of the Cumberland. He was in the 
Battles of Wildcat Mountain. Mill Spring, Shiloh 
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NEW YORK CITY.—FULTON MARKET, NEAR THE FERRY, LOCALITY OF THE BOOTHS DESTROYED DY THE BOARD OF HEALTH, AUGUST 2ND.—SEE PAGE 370. 


of Lousville, Ky., where he ef- } aquatic celebrity, noble impulses, eccentric man- 


ner, and general good nature. He commenced the 
business of restaurateur at the market many years 
ago, and won a widespread reputation for the ex- 
cellence of his various dishes of oysters. Sidney's 


| father died in 1837, and was succeeded in the busi- 


ness by one of his three sons. During the boating 


| season Sidney lived upon the water, but at its close 


| 


First Division, of the | 


| Start. 


and Corinth, and organized ihe Army Hospitals of | 
the Department in Kentucky, Tennessee and the | 


northern part of Mississippi in the early campaign. 


We regret to learn | he worked with his brothers, and soon acquired a 


general knowledge of the business. 

In 1853, Sidney and a warm friend, Mr. George H. 
Shaffer, who was also experienced in the business, 
entered into a partnership and opened an oyster 
saloon. Their success appeared assured from the 
They catered to the best class of citizens, 
and never permitted liquor on their premises. Fy 
attending strictly to the comfort of their patrons, 
they attained such popularity that ladies and gen- 


Qn leaving the field, he took special charge of | tlemen living far up-town were in the habit of riding 
General Hospital No. 11 in this city, which, under | 


his management, became known as one of the best | this firm. 


institutions 
of the kind in the 
country. During his 
term of duty in this de- 
partment Dr. Strew has 
done honor to the scr 
vice, and won the 
esteem of our leading 
citizens by his profes- 
sional skill, unswerving 
loyalty and gentlemanly 


conducted 


bearing. Go where he 
may, he will be long 
and affectionately re- 
membered in Ken 
tucky.”’ 

At the close of ihe 
rebellion Dr. Strew lo 
cated in New York, 


where he has since been 
actively engaged in the 
practice of his profes- 
s10n. 

The Police force of 
this city is to be con- 
gratulated that the 
Commissioners have ap- 
pointed as Police Sur- 
one with such a 


geon 
record, and so well 
qualified for and 


adapted to the position. 
A better appointment 
could not have been 
made. 


THE LATE SIDNEY 
DORLON. 


NIDNEY DORLON, a 
) gentleman well 
known to all lovers of 
deliciously prepared 
oysters, died at his resi- 
dence in Brooklyn, on 
Sunday, July 27th, in 
the fifty-third year of his 
age. The name of Dor- 
lon has long been fa- 
miliar to the habitués of 
Fulton Market. The fa- 
ther of the deceased was 
a man of considerable 


THE LATE SIDNEY 





DORLON, THE FAMOUS 


to the market for some of the oysters prepared by 
Mr. Dorlon married the sister of his 


OYSTER-Di ‘LER OF FULTON 
MARKET.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRASIER, BLOOKLYN. 
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partner, and was a member of Plymouth Chur h. 
In his youth and early manhood he was a famous 
waterman, and thirty years ago was the champion 
single-scull oarsman of New York Harbor. His 
races off Hoboken against other watermen are still 
well remembered by old boating men. He was one 
of the earliest and best of the yacht-sailers also, | 
and took part as sailing-master in many of the early 
contests of the New York Yacht Club, in which the | 
America, the Maria, and the other clippers of the | 
club at that period were engaged. Hisremuniscences | 
of the old yachtsmen, such as Commodore Stevens, 
and their regattas and cruises, were highly enter- | 
taining. Up to within two or three years he | 
officiated regularly as starter and time-keeper at 
the annual regatta of the club, and held that post | 
for nearly thirty successive regattas. 


| 





BOARD OF HEALTH AND 

THE MARKETS. 

/MHE work of sanitary reform illustrated in the 

last number of this newspaper was not suffered 

to exhaust itself upon Washington Market. When 

it was known that the police force would aid the 

Health authorities in the removal of the obstructing 

booths at that place, the sidewalk dealers at Fulton 

Market were convinced that it would be useless to 
resist the officers of the Board. 

The cutting-away oe took place last week, 
and beyond tke usual noise, confusion, protestations 
and harangues, there were no incidents connected 
with tbe work deserving special mention. The 
eastern terminus of Fulton Street appeared to de- 
mand reconstruction more than the streets bounding 
Washington Market, on account of the immense 
number of persons passing that point to and from 
the terry. The booths were extended so far out on 
Fulton, South and Beekman Streets, that pedestrian- 
ism met with serious interruptions, and the stages, 
carts, horse-cars and other vehicles were in a per- 
petual jam. These stands were valued at from 
$1,000 to $4,000 each, according to locality. On the 
South Street side there were seventeen, on Fulton, 
fifteen, and on Beekman, six. Many of the oc- 
cupants, after making quite public their intention 
of suing the City, the Board of Health, the police 
torce, and everybody in general, sailed in and began 
tearing down the patched shanties wherein they had 
quaek many shekels. Others stood at a slight dis- 
tance, refusing to remove anything, and asserting 
that, as the Board of Health were in a conspiracy 
against them, they wouldn't move a finger to assist. 
As an ice-box, counter, stove, or patch of shelving 
became endangered, these men changed their minds, 
made a dash for some of these articles, tugged with 
them to a place of security, then returned and 
swore, Their independence was so elevated that 
they even refused to touch the débris, which would 
be worth considerable as fuel, but contented them- 
selves with the assurance that they had taken no 
step that could = invalidate their prospective 
claims against the City. 


THE 











THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 


HUNDER and lightning have been fruitful sources 

of superstitious terror. The ancients considered 
hghtning as a visible manifestation of Divine wrath ; 
hence, whatever was struck with it, was considered 
to be accursed, and separated from human uses. 
The corpse of a person struck by lhghtning was 
never removed from the place where it fell; there 
it lay, and, with everything pertaining to it, was 
covered with earth, and inclosed by a rail or 
mound. In some parts of the East, it is, however, 
considered a mark of Divine favor to be struck by 
lightning. In England, formerly, during storms, | 
bells were rung, and the aid of St. Barnabas was 
jnvoked, in abbeys, to drive away thunder and 
hghtning. 

The bay-tree was commonly believed to afford 
protection from lightning; and if houseleek were 
grown upon a roof, it was thought that the house 
would never be stricken with lightning. It was, 
also, believed that if a fir-tree were touched, with- 
ered, or burned with lightning, its owner would 
soon die. 

** The thunder has soured the beer,”’ isa common 
phrase, which 1s often founded in error; for, if the 
atmosphere be heavy without ¢iunder, beer is apt 
te become suddenly sour. Although the effect is 
so common, the cause is but imperfectly under- 
stood; for the suddenness with which beer in 
corked bottles turns sour has not been accounted 
for. In Herefordshire, it was once customary to 
place a piece of iron upon the barrel, in the expect- 
ation that it would keep the beer from souring. 





ILLINOIS WEST OF CHICAGO, 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “ After our start 
4A from Chicago, the country through which we 
passed was the rich flat cultivated prairie that char- 
acterizes the ‘Garden State.’ Oi course, as we 
flew further and further from Chicago, the trim 
white wooden houses became more thinly scattered 
over the landscape, and the rich and highly finished 
neatness of a suburban district melted gradually 
into the larger and freer forms of cultivation, the 
broader waves, as it were, spreading outward from 
a centre of civilization. But never, upon that day, 
were we in anything that coud be called a wild 
country. Up to the point where the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway crosses the Mississippi you 
are never out of sight of farms or houses, or of that 
which the famous bareness of prairie-lands less 
leads you to expect, some pataral growth ot wood 
or plantation of trees. Yet there are places even 
here, so far within the bounds of civilization, and at 
the very side of the railway, where you can still see 
tracts of prairie in ail its wildness—prairie, un- 
touched as though the white man had never drawn 
around it his fatal and narrowing circle of outposts 
—prairie, that looks friendless and desolate and 
doomed, as it heavily sways to the wind its long, 
rank, withered grasses, Such spots you see here 
and there, and as the train goes roaring through 
them, here and there rise coveys of prairie-fowl out 
of the grass, flying as like as — le to the old- 
country grouse; or. now and then, you are hurry- 
ing past a wild reedy lake in some rough spot, and 
see a ctring of wild ducks mount thence in startled 
flight close beside the train, from where they had 
been quietly feeding, as if they had not yet realized 
the fact that Illinois was no ,onger the unsophis- 
ticated place their parents had known it to be. 
The elements of the scene are few and simple— 
co flat farms of great square fields, with very 
ittle of fencing between them; fields of stubble 
after wheat-harvest, or fields with the tall and leafy 
Indian corn standing thick upon them, with every 
plant of it taller than a man, and with all these 
plants now sere and yellow in their Autumn tints: 
white plank-built farmhouses in the middle of the 
farms; here, a copse of stunted wood, growing, in 
general, where ‘ue ground is less evenly level than 
usual, or where there is water at hand; here, a 
straight row of poplars, marking the bounds of 
some farmer's lands, aud meant to shelter them | 











| pools as have been described. 
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from the win's that sweep over the prairie as ter- 
ribly unbroken as over the sea; here, an orchard 
laid down in regular rows; no such thing as 
a fine spreading tree to be anywhere seen; and, in- 
terspersed among all these painfully trim and fiat 
and formal marks of civilization, such wild patches 
of faded prairie-grasses and such rough reedy 
These may be all | 
the elements; but of few scenes is it true, as itis of 
this, that the whole may be greatly different from 
the sum of the parts. Its very vastness impresses 


| you—that immense, unconfined plain, bounded for 


the eye by the horizon alone, and stretching for the 
mind's eye on and on below the verge, repaying 
with equal wealth and comfort its myriads of happy 
and independent toilers, gathered to it out of 
poverty and dependence in other lands. Seeing it, 
as it was our fortune to see it, under a cloudless 
sky, and with the setting sun of a still and warm 
afternoon bathing and steeping the Autumn fields in 
one great golden sea of glory—such ‘happy Au- 
tumn fields,’ as prophesy rather of a brighter future 
for men than sadly remind of days no more—how- 
ever it may be wanting in single features of beauty, 
none would deny that there is over it all some little 
share of ‘ the exaltation and the poet’s dream.’”’ 


LONGEVITY ON THE INCREASE. 


TEMS of vital statistics recently published in 

Europe are cited in confirmation of the gener- 
aliy received opinion that the duration of human 
lie is at present greater than in past centuries. 
Thus, it is stated that in the city of Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, registers have been kept of the yearly 
average of human longevity since 1590. In that 
year it is given at 22 years and 6 months. At 
present it is over 40 years. The tables compiled by 
if€ insurance companies in England, and adopted 
in this country, are said to show a@ similar result. 
In the fourteenth century the average annual mor- 
tality in the city of Paris was 1 in 16; it is now 
given as about 1 in 32. In England, in 1690, the 
rate of mortality was 1 in 33; as now given, it is 
about | in 42. 


FUN-OGRAPHY. 


Tue ladies find fault with the new postal 
cards because there isn’t room enough on them for a post- 
script. 

Aw Indiana man, who shot another, and 
afterwards repented, wrote to his victim that if he would 
only get well he would give him $10,000. The wounded 
man said he was willing to get well at any price. 


It has been said that the true gentleman 
may be known in these days by the alacrity with which 
he leaves his seat on the sunny side of a car when a lady 
enters, and goes and stands on the platform in the shade. 


Aw uncouth child of natur’ writes ferlingly 
anent a popular topic: ‘I could stan’ bein’ called a liar | 
and a thief,”’ says he, “or even be told that the old man 
kept a hoop-skirt factory ; but when one of them loafin 
goslins comes aroun’ me a-sayin’ as I had sethin’ to do | 
with that ‘ere ‘ Betsey nor I is Out,’ I jest riz onto my hind | 
legs and combed him down 





| 
Tus is what a Virginia City newspaper | 
says of one departed : | 
“Ay tenderly close his eyelids 
In the sleep of the tyrant Death, 
Composing his cold .imbs sadly, 
With tears and abated breath. 
The clod may above him harden | 
With the turf or the chilling snow— } 
Oh, bury your dog in the garden, 
He'll make the cabbages grow.” 


Tuerr is no doubt about it. It is to the 
West that we are to look for literary talent im days to | 
come. This is a novel composed by a gifted young lady | 
of California, now in her eighth year: Carter I.—There | 
was once a man who had a beautiful young daughter, } 
who was engaged to be married to a handsome count, who 
adored her. Amine’s father opposed it. She would do 
it—nothing could save her. So, unknown to her father, 
they shut themselves in a closet and secretly determined 
to fly and be married. But the good God punished them; 
for, in dismounting the ladder, the first step was insecure, 
and, accordingly, Amine (but not the count, who was less 
fearful than she) fell, the blood which rushed from her 
temple staining her white robe. The count, appalled 
raised her in his arms; but, moaning feebly, ‘* Pray, my 
mother, forgive me,” she died. CuHapter II.—For fifteen 
years the count sincerely mourned his love. But one 
evening while walking he beheld a young lady who was 
Amine’s counterpart, He sought her acquaintance, won 
her affections, and at last unhappily wedded her. He 
paid for his temerity with his life, for in a few months 
he was laid beside Amine. Thus proving to every intelli- 
gent reader that better than * to have loved and lost” is 
never tu have loved at all. Yours, truly, A. D. M. 











Tue Pourticran’s Cry. 


“TIT want to be a farmer, 
And with the farmers stand, 

A hoe upon my shoulder, | 
A plow within my hand; 

There, right before my corn-field, 
So wavy and so bright, 

I'd view the hands all working, 
And watch them day and night 


‘I'd tend the farmers’ meetings, 
And honors would I bear, 

And on some farmer’s motion, 
Perhaps I'd take the chair, 

And bless the farmer voters, 
They’d give me office, quite, 

And with ten thousand thousand 
I'd praise them day and night. 


“Oh, yes, I'll be a farmer, 
And with the farmers stand, 
Their votes will make me happy, 
I'll join the farmers’ band— 
There, with that big fut office, 
(‘ll raise my banner bright, 
While they are turning up the earth, 
I'll praise them day and night.”’ 





Centaur Liniment. 


The great discovery of the age. There is no pain which 
the Centaur Liniment will not relieve, no swelling which 
it will not subdue, and no lameness which it will not cure, 
This is strong language, but it is true. It is no humbug; 
the recipe is printed around each bottle. A circular con- 
taining certificates of wonderful cures of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, lock-jaw, sprains, swellings, burns, scalds, 
caked breasts, poisonous bites, frozen feet, gout, salt- 
rheum, ear-ache, etc., and the recipe of the Liniment will 
be sent gratis to any one. It is the most wonderful heal. 
ing and pain-relieving agent the world has ever produced. 
It sells as no article ever before did sell, and it sells be- 
cause it does just what it pretends todo. One bottle of 
the Centaur Liniment for animals (yellow wrapper) is 
worth a hundred dollars for spavined, strained or galled 
horses and mules, an’ for screw-worm in sheep. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 
Liniment, Price, 50 cents; large bottles, $1. J. B. Rosr 
& Co., 53 Broadway, New York. 





Castoria is more than a substitute for Castor Oil. 
It is the only s7fe article in existence which is sure to 
regulate the bowels, cure wmd-colic and produce natural | 
sleep. Tt is pleasant to take, Children need not cry and 
mothers may sicep, 922-47 | 


| Truss made. 





Tur plea of Charles O'Conor that there 
was no proof which of young Walworth’s four shots 
were fatal, and the jury must, therefore, acquit him, is not 
original It is based on the argument of the Western 
lawyer whose client shot another man’s dog ‘You hev 
heern, gentlemen of the jury said the elocuent advo 
you hev heern the witness swar he saw the pri 
him swar he saw the 


cate— 
soner raise his gun, you hev heern 
flash and hecrd the report you hev heern him 
saw the dog fall dead, you hey heern him swar he dug the 
bullet out with his jackknife, and you hev seen the bullet 
produced in court; but whar, gentlemen, whar, | ask you 
is the man who saw that bullet hit that dog!”’ 


Tue Greatest Pain Reliever in 
is Dr. Tontas’ VENETIAN LinimeNT, established 
years Every bottle sold has been warranted to give 
satisfaction, and not one returned, so the term humbug 
cannot be applied to it It is perfectly innocent to take 
internally (see oath on the pamphlet), it is warranted to 
cure, when tirst taken, Cholera, Diarrh@a, Dysentery, 
Croup, Colic and Sea Sickness ; and, externally, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Mumps, Old Sore. Sprains, 
Bruises, etc, 

DEPOT, 10 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


over 2 


the World 


war he 


Wanted Agents.—Worthy the special notice of | 


Those celebrated steel 
FOUR 


old and experienced canvasser 
line Engravings, viz 
beautiful pictures, representing CuHiLpHoop, YouTH, MAN 


Voyage of Life,” 


** Cole's 


noop and OLD AGE: now offered by canvassers for the first 


time. Price reduced to suit the masses; nothing like it 
ever offered to the American publi Extraordinary 
terms and inducements. 9° Full particulars free 
Address, B. B. Russkuz, Publisher, Cornhill, Boston 
933-s4 
Tue new Colonnade Hotel, on Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, is uecar the new Masonu 
TEMPLE. 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL —the world’s 


great remedy for Colds, Coughs and Consumption 


SHEA, 427 Broome Street, cor. Crosby 
Street, offers now a complete assortment of Spring 
clothing for men and boys, of fine and medium quality; 
also, custom clothing, Broadway mistits, etc., 40 per cent 
less than original cost. No trouble to show goods, tf 


[® you want a stylish fitting SUIT OF 
CLOTHES, go to FLINN, 35 Joun Street, New York 
(late with Freeman & Burr). 925-tf 


Foreign Postage Stamps.—Stanley, Gib- 


bons & Co.’s Descriptive Price Catalogue, illustrated 


cover, in colors, 34 pages, including every postage-stamp | 


issued, post-free, eight cents. STANLey, Ginpons & Co., 
Stamp Importers, 8 Lockyer Street, Plymouth, England. 


E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo- Lantern Slides, and Photographic 
Materials. tf 


The absurd and mischievous stitement that 
an Elastic Truss, so called, will certainly eure ruptures, is 
not indorsed by Messrs. Pomeroy & Co., whose 
Rupture Belt is, nevertheless, the very best 
For Correct information on this subject, ad 
dress, POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, New York uf 


T UNDREDS of men and women are 

suffering for the want of SctreicaL Evastic Stock 
INGS, to relieve Enlarged Veins, which are hable to burst 
and ulcerate Write to POMEROY & CO., 744 Broap- 
way, NEW York, for prices, etc Also for the Latest 
Improved * Exastic Truss ”’ for Ruptures. 


Instead of BITTERS use SWEET QUININE. 
935-40 








Commend themselves to all 
sensible parents, as with them 
their children’s shoes _ will 
wear three times longer than 
without. 


Boots and Shoes are not 
affected by heat, cold, 
drought or dampness, and 


therefore commend themselves 
to all. 933-36 





SCO. -ROK’S 
Adjustable M-rror 


4 Gives the frent, side, and back 
views perfectly. Very useful for 
Hatters, Tailors, Milli 
f-. ners and others. Send tor Price 
‘ +. List Inciosing stamp 

m7, 8. R. SCOTTRON, 
Ws ere ait 177 Canal St., N.Y. 
At W. A. Wiliard’s Lovking Glass M-1.uiactory, 






Ledies 






Wedding Cards, No. 302 Broadway. 
JAMES EVERDELL. Established 1840 tf 
CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 

DR. WILLIAM SMITH'S 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE BIBLE 


It contains over 240 fine Scripture Tllustrati ns and 
1,105 pages. Agents are selling from 15 t. 20¢ pies pe 


day, and we send a Canvassing Book free *. an’ Book 
Agent Address, stating expe.ience, NATIONAL 1.UB 


LISHING COMPANY, P. iladelphia, P f 











Do You Wisu To nr Beavtirvn? 


BARRY’S PEARL CREAM 


Removes every blemish from the 
skin, and gives a pure and 
BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
Sold by all druggists, and at the de- 
pot, 26 Liberty St., New York, at 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE. 









A BROTHER'S REVENGE, 


A vivid dramatic novel, founded on the events of the 
period of that witch mania which caused such horrors in 
England and America. This story, by an accomplished 
author, 1s of the most romantic and interesting character, 
and will please all who are wise enough to begin it. It 
will commence in No, 430 of 


Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner, 


Ready August 11th, 


THE WITCH HUNTER;)| 


Brusie’s Lawn Sprinkler, for Garden or Lawn 
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NOW YORK. 


Just Reeeived 
2 Cases 
Black Thread and Llama Lace 


Fontes and Jackets, 


Entirely New Designs. 
ALSO, THE BALANCE OF 


Imported and their own Manufaciured 


Suits and Polonais, 


At Greatly Reduced Prices, 
'U0 CLOSE THE SEASON 


STOCK OF 


BROADWAY & NINETEENTH STREET. 


Il 


BRUSIE, 








lB la tPR COOR 


: ahi 


| " . 
. 


With the usual force of water furi 
it will sprinkle a space of 40 to 80 feet in di: 


to advantage with a Force Pump ' 
$1.50 extra for Nickel-Plated Tops 


1873. 





rth, 


Letters should be addressed to R. 


$18 


on 





AGENTS rremmecce tree. WANTED 
my Terms, etc. free 8 
Address, PittspurGu Supriy ©o., Pittsturgh, Pa. [930-33 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


our 





Can easily make $150 and over per month selling 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogves free 

tr E C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


$72 00 EACH WEEK. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly legitimate. 
Particulars free. Address, J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


{2 SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
$10. R. W. Woxcort, 181 Chatham ~quare, N. Y 


931-82 





RoYA L HAVANA LOTTERY.—New 
scheme out—$450,000 in prizes every 17 days 





NN OE nocd ciecceseT ccnuceeestdebedaawetnsee + 100, 00 
SRT TT ETT TE TTC PERT TTT Te 50,000 
Ne Oil ab Svein 05:6 Gie 0 8000s 00080055664 ca086 0% 25,000 
ET er ee er er eer ETE rT rT 10,000 


DS OP ONS 65:55. 4:5 0 bKa ban obs CON eK 884 C08 5,000 
776 other prizes. Information furnished; orders filled; 
circulars sent free ou application; Spanish Bank Bills and 
Governments purchased, etc., etc 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 11 Wall Street. 


$5to$20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working pec 

*W SY ple, of either sex, young or old, make more mouey at 
work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
else, Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








HUGH B. JACKSON, 


GROCER, 
IMPORTER OF 
WINES HAVANA CIGARS, Etc., 
182 FIFTH AVENWE, just below 23d St. 











———- ———— 


? E.L.HORSMAN 


MANUFACTURER 





| 100. WILLIAM ST. nx. 
és @©® 86 & 








NOW READY, 


The New Number of the Great Comic and Satirical Paper 
of the New Woild, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


BUDGET of FUN. 


“The Joke of Cwsarism ; or, The Greedy Boy.’ “ Oliver 
Twist Grant Wanting Three Plates of Soup.” 


“THE GREEDY BOY!” 
“THE GREEDY BOY!” 


Naval News from Newport—Dry Good Quotations. 
THE MILLIONAIRE TEAM OF THE WORLD, with 
splendid portraits of Astor, Blodgett, Belmont, Stewart 
etc. Rudiments of the Ballet, and numerous other 


Comic Illustrations by the most Popular Artists of the 
time, with 16 pages of original reading matter. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSMEN 














can he) Nediined JE F RANK LESL Th” hod ILLUS! SsTT ATE D _NEW SPAPE R. ot 
F 5 U S H | N G P A R KK Every Lady Her Own Dressmaker ! 
suapenen i yee pee ns 


FINEST IMPROVEMENTS | 


d Suburban Elegance that exist near New Y« 
FORTY-FOUR T R. 


From Morning till Midnight, with Quick Tran 


ONLY $68 PER YEAR COMMUTATION. 
Only 32 Minutes from Thirty-fourth Street Ferry, N. 


Purchase Frank Leslie’s 


AINS DAILy.| LADY'S JOURNAL” CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 


| AND 


Make Own 


An 


t and Cheap | 
Your Dresses ! 


They have the sina Advantages over all others: 


AND ONLY 1. Frank Lesuie’s Horse is the ¢ ay one that receive nd the mos omical, at the same time the most 
. , 4 . . w designs every week from Paris, ONDON and BERLIN 1) at ed in this country. 
SO Minutes from City Hall via James Slip Ferry. ind publishes more than all , | ;. Oar models are ob- 
‘ i. ae _ | others combined. tained principally from the 
| 2 The paper patterns cut great French houses of 
from these designs are care Wortu, Faxnet & BEER, 
fully fitted by experienced Rovxot-Rocur, and Morri 
» .& ‘ French dressmakers. The soN—the most celebrated 
. patterns are cut in tem dif. in the world of Fashion, 
| V A a HK] 2 ferent sizes, and are the while most of those pub- 


STANDS UN R 


lished by other houses are 





most perfect fitting to be 
J. has Ten Churches and Exc ‘ent Public Schools, nearly a Mile of Whart on | hing Bay and the Sound found in any establish. obtained from Germany, or 
with Lumber-yards and Saw-miils ; its Streets are Sewered and Curbed, and Miles of Sidewalks and Gas-lamps add | Ment. are New York modifications 
to the Comfort of its Intelligent Popul ition 3. Each pattern is placed of old Fashions. 
in an envelope with picture 6. The great advantages 
of the garment ; the pieces the Lapy’s Jovurnat Ccr 
are notched and perforated, PAPER PATTERNS possess—is, 
and plain diré are their introduction into this 
given for making n- Za countrysimultaneously with 
ming, so that rson their appearance in Pans. 
§ | Q can easily unk hi yw to put them together. 9. Every American Lady, by using these patterns, can 
, rus s yerfec e actica) | ha drecarm *ctvle Ie si nC » 
WHICH PRICE INCLUDES IMPROVEMENTS, EMBRACING ORNAMENTAL AND Pal tne weplerestet sxapive 3, mon prectien be ope - ce ” gg iy “ 
~ _ — 5 [Rr . atterns consist of Ladies’ and Children’s Suits and Dresses of every style and size. so, Lapres’ WRAPPERS 
SHADE TREES, AND STONE SIDEWALK. and Basques, Sacgvis, Manries, Capes, WATERPROOF CLOAKS, APRONS, SLEEVES, Waists of every description, OvER- 
SKIRTS, PALETOTS, FLOUNCHD : GoreD Skirts, Opera Cloaks, DRESSING SACQUES, etc 
A A S| iz Fe j Ni Y UNDERGARMENTS of description for Ladies and Children of ali ages. 
j i ie _ Every variety of Boys’ Costumes and GenTLemen’s Dressinc-Gowns, Suits, etc., cut by the most fashionable 
> allors, 





MONTHLY, WITHOUT INTEREST. 
CORNER LOTS, S$7HSo. 


The following Firms keep a Full Supply of our Patterns: 


Krenz, N. H.—D. B. SILSBY & CO. 
Lawkence, Mass. ..T. W. HEALD. 
Lepanon, Pa...C SHENK & BRO., 


N. Y...JOHN G. MYERs, 37 North Pearl, and | 


926 Jane Street 
-GEORGE ICKES 


ALBANY, 








847 Cumberland Ss 





| ALLIANCE, 0. 


Until Further Notice, there will be | Ausrenvam, N. Y.. J. H. PRIEST & CO Lexinctox, Ky...JUHN B. WALLACE & ©O 
7 | Ayres, Mass...C. W. MASON Lit1Le Rock, Akk...MRS. 8. M. LEVL 
ETRE BIS CURSIONS DA TLS | Barrons, 3tv...MRS. A. G. HAMBURGER, 72 Lexing- | Lonvoy, 0../L. Rk. PARK 
ton Street, LoweLL, Mass...L. C. WING, 74 Merrimack St. 


-GEORGE F ANDERSON, 63 Market St. 
CONDICT & SIEVENS, 93 Main Street. 
LL.COCK & CO., Main Street. 


Lyxn, Mass. . 
ManNsFIELD, 0. 
MECHANICSBURG, Pa... 


McCALE & FOX, 127 North Gay Street. 
L. BEHRENDs, 61 North Howard St. 
LOUIS FELBER, 167 Broadway 


leaving at Mali-puast One 
M. 


439 Third Fh sea near Thirtieth Street, 


rom Store, 4 
Clock, and returning at 4, P. 





Barre, Mass... HARDING WOODS & CO. KLEIN & THALHEIMER, 153 Market 8t- 


rAWD > ~~ San Sal | a ’ PHOS. S. SUMWALT, 56 Hanover St. MIDDLETOWN Conn...A. G. FINNEY, 119 Main Street. 
IES as CUDA Ftrs IN wITED. “ “ HENRY C. HARTMAN, 129 Baltimore MippLETOWN NWN. Y...D. G. CAREY. 
} Street. MINERSVILLE, Pa...M. J. LUDES & CO., cor. of Third 
oe . : PAT | » B. b. SWAYNE, 37 North Charles St. and Sunbury Streets. 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, CALL UPON, OR ADDRESS, LOUIS MARKUS, 635 West Baltimore | Muyngapouis, Mixy...SEGELBAUM BROS., Washington 
Street Avenue. 
. “ CHARLES HILGENBERGER, 35 North Natick, Mass...J. B. FAIKBANKS & SON. 
Eutaw Street. Newakk, N. J...FOX & ]1LAUT, €83 Broad St. 


| Barrie Creek,*Micu...AUSTIN & HOFFMASTER, Opera- New Beprorp, Mass ..J. H. GARNETT. 


| 
STORE 439 THIRD AVENUE, W. Y., or, | Bay City, Micn...W. & oe rt INR Water Street | enmane Maa otc TO LE mas 
I b ( e € wv. au aha 7 > d » ec . 7 ) . a 5 «osha 
OPP. MAIN STREET DEPOT, FLUSHING. BETHLEHEM,Pa... HESS & TRUMBOWER. | New Haven, Coxn ‘bEMING. BRO WNING & CO. 
Bostos, Mass...JAMES TREFREN, 599 Washington St | Nerwvrort, R. 1.—R H TILLEY, 128 Thames Street. 
iii tii aii ” ” a BS & STINSON, 25 Tremont Row. } New Yorw City. HARTFIELD & COHN, 326 Bleecker St. 
= “ “6 . H. CUNDY, 1135 Washington Street. “ “ J. ae . ieee aan anit ta 
% > aa © DB Pt TT 7 “BORO, VT... D. SILSBY & ; * . ta .M. LED 207 2 
DEC a] I AN A i & I AY LO I t, — * DANIEL Ml RPHY, 256 Main St. Greenwich Street.’ a 
Jr “ “ E L. DAVIS & CO., 379 Eighth Avenue. 


.M. W. PIERCE, . 110 Hope Street 
& W. BURROUGHS, 402 FultonSt } “ 
” “ MRS. K. TOUGH, 481 Myrtle Avenue 
4 HEATH & BUSH, 247 & 249 Fulton St 
CHARLES KORNDER, 849 Fulton St 


| Bristox, R. 1.. 


Brook.yy, N. Y...L HAHN & McGIE, 1072 Third Avenue, 


and 176 Sixth Avenue, 
NiaGara Farts, N. Y...R. H. JACKSON. 
NortH Apams, Mass...J. C DAVENPORT. 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 
(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue.) 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF “ “ H. 8. WILCOX, 406 Court St. NorkTHAMPTON, Mass...MRS JAMES F. SHEA. 
“ “ MRS. J. WILSON, 535 Smith St. | NortH BripGkwatTrEr, Mass... MARK EDSON. 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM “ «“ MRS. J. PLUMSTEAD, 615 DeKalbAve | Norwatk, Coxy...S K. STANLEY, 726 Broadway. 
: “ “ MRS. JAMES GORMAN, 636 Fifth Ave. Norwicn. Conn...M. SAFFORD & CO., 105 Main >t, 
. « ¢ F. MEYER, 250 Columbia Street OLNEYVILLE, R. 1... LEONARD BATEN. 
Furniture, Carpets, “ “ PP. McHUGH, 637 Bedford Avenus. | Ontario, CaNapa...GFORGE RITCHIE & CO., Belleville 
“ ‘ c. C. H. KORTE, 1117 Fulton St. Ottawa, Caxapa...J HUNTON, SON & LARMONTH. 
“ ‘ E. HIGGINS, Atlantic Street | Patmer, Mass...H. P_ & J. 8. HOLDEN 


HARTFIELD & COHN, 230 Main St 
A. H. CLARK 
My M1LLs 


Mattresses, 


Oil-Cloths, 


Spring-Beds, Ete., 


PaTERSON, N. J... 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y... 

Pexn Yan, N. oe 

PETERSBURG, Va. . De NOKDENDORF. 

PHILADELPHIA, va. CARY, LINCOLN & CO., 
N. Eighth § Street. 


.R. T. RAVE & CO., 203 Broadway 
0. M. & E.C. PARTRIDGE, 85 Fou: 
H. BATTERMAN, 587 Hroadway 
JOHN E. SEWARD, 201 Grand Street 
MRS. MARY A. SMITH. 

FRANKENSTEIN & SICHEL, 11 | 


EROOKLYN, eR. 

“ th &t 
“ i 
o “ 


Brenswick, ME... 
Brunswick, N. J... 





Of any Ilouse in the United States, which they offer to 39 and 41 


Retail at Wholesale © price 




















— - Peace Street. ” . . R. YOUNG, $1: Arch Street. 
A I Gold Watches and Chai a ae ha ee OR ee 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass... FREEMAN BAKER. . os : SONS, 92 
mitation 0 atc es an als. | Campen, N. J...A. & S&S. B. NASH, 331 Federal Street. North Second Street. 
This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold. Prices, $15, $ Cantox, 0... HERBRUCK & KAUFFMAN, Mechanics’ “ * A. B. FELT & CO., 1223 Chestnut St 
x and $25 each; Chains from $2 to $12. Sent C. 0. D. by Express. Order six | Block. * « FE. TURD ANI & CO., 1618 Ridge Ave. 
g.and you will’ get one free. Send stamp for an Illustrated Circular. Send Caruts._eE, Pa... JOHN H. WOLF, A North Hanover St. Pieva, 0...JAS. THOMA, 125 Main Street. 
Postal order, and we will send goods free of expense. Address, Cuamperspera, Pa...J. HOKE & }iTTSFIELD, Mass .. MISS & BAKER. er 
eow]) COLLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York City CHARLESTOWN, Mass. s..MRS. FM. WARN ER. Jort Jervis, N Y...NI}ARPASS & BRO., 127 Pike St 
--- — ———_—___—_—_——— Cuetséa, Mass...B. C. PUTNAM. PortTsuouTH, N H...GEOKGE B. FRENCH, 15 and 27 
Cuic 490, Inu...8. R. NICKERSON, 137 Twenty-second St. Market Street. 4 
THE NEW YORK ! InN “ CARSON, PIRIE & CO., W. Madison and | PotrsvitLE, Pa...JOHN M. MILLER, 186 Centre Street 
j ba Peoria Streets. Provipence, R. 1...C. W HARRIS. 


Petnam, Cony...SHARPE, GREENE & CO. j 
-CHARLES E. 10E 4 
.R. AUSTRIAN, 521 Penn Street. 

.LE FEVRE BROS. 


* e Cc. W. R. WIMMERSTEDT, 108, 110 and 
112 Chicago Avenue. 


Cricoprr. Mass...MRS. 3. A. SOUTHWORTH. 


Ravenna, O.. 
READING, Pa. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SUPERIOR FITTING 








(Formerly at 820 Broadway and 32 Fifth Ave.), Crvernnatt, O...M. REGAN, 94 West Fifth Street. RICHMOND, IND. ' ita i F 
, Now ral at ; SHIRTS & COLLARS. . ‘“ AUGUST SCHMIDT, 474 & 476 Main St. RocuEstTeER, N. ¥...BARNUM & CLEV ELAND, 121 State q 
N . oy IRTEEN a > q JE AND TO O 7 Cievetanp, O...R. A. DE FOREST & SON, 242 and 244 Street. 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, READY MADE AND 10 ORDER Superior Street. Rockvittx, Conn... BROWN & TAYLOR, Exchange Block. 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, EA. NEW BELT, Conors, N, Y...J. E. SILCOCKS. Rome, N. Y...H. W. MITCHELL, 41 Dominick St 
(Next door to DELMONICO’S) tfo 727 Broadway, corner Waverly Place. Cotumbvs, O0...J. R. & E. THOMPSON. Sacinaw, E., Micn... WILLIAM ‘BARIE, 210 Genesee St 
: : D. RUTHERFORD. SaLcem, Mass...W. & R. HILL. 


Has long enjoyed a reputation which connects with it all 
that is progressive in present musical instruction in this 
country 

It is the only chartered music-school in the State, 
having no branch in this city, and being entirely distinct 
from other institutions, which imitate its name without 
even attempting to imitate its merits. 

Every branch of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
mony, Composition and Modern Languages -is_ lere 
taught (privately and in classes), by the most eminent 
instructors in the land, at a price within the reach of all. 

Subscription Books open daily from 9 a. M. to3 P.M 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104, and 106 Court Street, near State. 


OLD PROBABILITIES 
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ee IN THE SHADE, 
Purchase one of C. J. FISHER’S 
and Thermometer, combined. It foretells 
weather and high winds 24 hours in advance 
6 Arcade, Elizabeth, N. J., and 93 Cedar Street, 
York. Sent by Express C.O.D. 


Storm Glass 
change of 
Price, $3. 
New 





ECURE PRIVILEGES IN STOCKS 

AND GOLD by paving $10, giving a profit of $100 to 

$300 a month ; no liability above amount paid. Circu- 
lars free. W. F. HUBBELL & OO. Bankers and Brokers, 
28 Broad St. Box 2,282, New York. ri 





Star Job Printing Press. 
THE BEST iNVENTED. 
Price $12, $25, $38 and §60. 
Send -tamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. Epw: rps, 
Agent, 10 Ovilege Place, N.Y eow-tf 


The Venetian Warbler! 


A beautiful little gem, with which any one can imitate 
perfectly the songs and notes of all the different birds. 





Har. | 


The Canary, Thrush, Nightingale, Lark, Mocking Bird, etc. 
The neigh of a Horse, grunt of a Hog, or other animals. 
Birds and Beasts enchanted and entrapped by its wonder- 
Ventriloquism learned and a world of fun 
Mailed postpaid for 25 cents; five 
Address, UO. T. Martin, P. 0. Box 
tf 


| ful imitations. 
produced by its use, 
for $1, or a for $2. 
90, Hoboken, N. J 


($125 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


Tae BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the City. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
|} and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, producing a powerful and invigorating 
effect ; the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to 9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from7a M. 
to 12 M. 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAW6, and SATURDAYS, from 
9A. M. tolbP M 


A Montn to lady Agents everywhere. Ad- 
dress, ELLIs M’r’G Co., Boston. tu 











Cornino, N. Y...E. 
DANIELSONVILLE, Conn...M. P. DOWE. 

Detawakg, O...S. P. SHUR & CO. 

Detroit, Micu...J.W. FRISBEE, 143 & 145 WoodwardAve. 
Dover, N. H... DANIEL HOOKE & CO. 
Denkirk, N. Y... HENRY SMITH. 

East Boston, Mass...D. MCDOUGALL, 123 
East CAMBRIDGE, Mass. ..H. N. HOVEY, Jr. 


Meriden St 


East New York...MRS. S. KRAMER, 

Easton, Pa...W B LANE. 

Evizapetn, N. J.. JOHNSTON & HOFF, 168 Broad St 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y.. .I. W. MANCE. 


FAIRHAVEN, Coyn...J. A. BANKS, 16 East Grand Street. 
Fatt River, Mass...MISSES J. 8S. & A. F. TUTTLE 


Fircupura, Mass...MRS. M. S. WEST. 

GuLovcester, Mass... FREDERICK ALLEN. 

GREENFLELD, Mass...S. P. BRECK & SON Mansion House 
Block 


JAMES CROUGHWELL, 2241 Third Ave. 
HarriseerG, Pa...C. LL. BOWMAN & CO., 223 Market St. 
Hartrorp, Conn... PEASE & FOSTER, 215 Main St. 
HAVERHILL, Mass... DANIEL HOOKE & CO. 

Hazieton, Pa... ENGLE & McHALE, 16 West Broad St. 
Honoken, N. J.. G E. TRACEY, 246 Washington Street, 
Horyoke, Mass...J. H. SHARON. 

HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y...?PHILIP M. NAST, Jr. 

Hupson City, N. J...H. CASTENS, 378 Palisade Avenna 
Irnaca, N. Y...MRS. L. A. BURRITT, 30 East State St. 
Jackson, Micn...GLASSFORD & BOLTON, 241 Main St 
Jersey City, N. J.. 200 Grove Street. 


Haruem, N.Y.. 


.-MRS. M. BARR, 2 
MRS. C. A. PACK, 65 Newark Ave. 


Katamazoo, Micu...E. J. ROOS & CO., Main Street 





Saratoca, N. Y...MISS B. M. DICKINSON, 

Scranton, Pa .. HARRIS & BROWN. 

SHENANDOAH, FENN...M. E. BEACHEM. 

Sovtn Bostox, Mass...HUGH KELLY. 

SovrTnprincE, Mass...J. J OAKES. 

Spencer, Mass...A. G. WARD. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass...J. H SHATOYN. 

HPRINGFIELD, ©... KINNANE BKos 

StTamrorp, Coxn...V OLF BROS., Main Street. 

SyracusE, N Y...MARQUISEE BROS., 52 South Salina St, 

Tamara, Pa...H. F. STIDFOLE & SON, Broad Street. 

Jacuntox, Mass.. MISS H. W. GOULD. 

otepo, 0... TREPANIER & COOPER 

Trenton, N. J...A. FRANK CARLL. 

Troy, O...L. F DILLAWAY, Morris House Block. 

Urano, 0...JACOB AULABAUGH, 11 Monument Square. 

Utica, N. Y...J. A: MORGAN. 

Warren, R_ 1...A. G. ELDRIDGE. 

Wasuixeton, D.C...J. SONDHEIMER & CO., 509 Seventh 
Street. 

“ MRS. 8. L. BLISS, 622 Ninth Street 
Wasnicron, N .H. & W. E. CUMMINS & COLES, 
WATERBURY, te F. HAYES. 

Wenster, Mass...J. B. CLARK, Main Street 

WESTFIELD, Mass...M CARROLL. 

West Puitaperrnia, Pa...MRS. W. M. EDGAR, 3044 
Market Street. 

Wrummcron, Der...W. B. LIBBY, 801 Market Street, 

Woonsocket, R. 1... LYDIA E. PAINE. 

Wooster, 0...MRS. J. E. DOTY. 

WorcgsTsr, Mass...CUMNER & KNAPP, 





Our Illustrated Catalogue will be sent free on receipt of a three-cent stamp. Persons wishing to 
become agents, either in the United States or Canada, should send for Catalogue and Terms. 


Address all communications, 


Frank Leslie's “Lady's 


Journal” Pattern Department, 


298 Broadway, New York. 
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yes 7 LE: N ee + GEO. 4. PRINCE & CO., 
VE ASEE BACCO gy, | as Organs & Melodeons. 
d "7 « ol 2) ‘ t and Most Perfect Manufactory in 
. \ : SB 

















INSURANCE COMPARY | | The Oet, Largest 


Nae TTARTFORD.CONN. the United States. 


apply to any p Agent or the Company. 5 9 () (0) () 
) 

















Saratoga Gi Geyser Spri ing Water. | | 
THE Now in us 
Strongest, Purest, and Best No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Mineral Water known. ct) ie 
A Powerful Oathartic and a! y BEE......:... Bo rsicipaaniat nants 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STrEbtL, PHNS. 


q | Sold by all respectable dealers 


Wonderful Tonic. 

CURES 

Biliousness, Kidney Diseases, 
Rheumatic Dyspepsia, 

Rheumatism. 0 








a ae 





























Wholesale Warchouse, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


f JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 

















‘i 
(ERECTED ON THE OLD SITE) 4 
Ty ry) * 
UNION SQUARE, cor. of 15th Street, 
NEW YORK, ) -STITCI 
unbaeds : FAMILY 
j . , 
N° expense has been spared in the erection) pa meetin. 
of this Hotel, or in rendering it one of the most | . pageant of — 
safe and convenient establishments in the city. It is | —— — - pod a at : aa hoes 
heated by steam, and completely fire-proof throughout. eee oa & — : of stitct ‘ aus een d 
It contains many fine suits of rooms, and possesses all a — ae = aa — ~ g Be ee ceeeind regaaey A 
the modern appliances necessary to the most perfect!  , g-—_—— > = = senidiin of sutiam 
comfort and elegance. The house, which fronts on i — —_—__ _ = Call, * . Fis ia 
Union Square, is situated in a locality the most healthy ae = as - = i os Ps . — 
and airy imaginable lt is, in addition, within a few ee _—— - — a ae TUE wines 
minutes’ walk of the principal Halls, fashionable | a Agents wanted, 
Theatres and places of amusement. _Lines of stages and | - BLEES S. M. CO. 
horse-cars pass the door momentarily; while, to meet the | a ~ ‘. “09 ‘ TOT . ATT WDYP. Ar ry are 22 Bro r 
conventions of the public, in every relation, guests can | A HOLE IN THE MASSACHUSETTS GUBERNATORIAL CANVASS. fr woh. 623 Broadway, N. Y. 
— seuatinniaeiiananiceaniaaii 599 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


256 State Street, Chicago, IL 


board upon the American or European plan 
ade jets, Pa, 


Having conducted old Union Square Hotel for years, 
the undersigned, now that their new establishment is 243 North Eighth Street, Phi 
open, not only hope for the continuance of the patron 
age of their old friends, but for extensive recognition on ad 
the part of the public generally. Prices as low as those a 
of apy first-class tel. ' 7 9 - . 
( y L Ho The Northern Pacific Railroad Company having determined to close its 7-30 First Mortgage Gold S SE, 
the 


nterest than 6 per cent. on further issues of its bonds, 





Loan, and thereafter to pay no higher rate of 


DAM & ae limited remainder of the 7 3-10 loan is now being disposed of through the usual agencies. 
x s wishing tO REINVEST INTEREST OR DIVIDENDS 


| 

| Broadway, “Sth and 29th Streets, 
iding ~ entire Eastern NEW YORK CITY. 

| 

| 






0 Proprietors. This affords a desirable opportunity to person / oy 
The Company now has more than 500 miles of its road built and in operation, incl 
Division connecting Lake Superior and the navigation of the Missouri River ; the work of construction Is pro 
T ] i sales > } 
arly Ten Million acres of its Land Gr int, and sale American Plan, $4 per day, with Elevators and Improve- 


meuts, situated in the Hotel Centre. 


BUILDERS ®:* SEND FOR BOOK CATALOGUE. — gressing satisfactorily; the Company has earned title to near 
BICKNELL, 27 Warren St., N. Y of lands have thus far averaged $5.66 per acre 
——————— re for Northern Pacifics. 























a na ee ] rketable securities are received in exchange 
lactacin 7 ve The proprietors having added the large brown-stone 
n house adjoining the Hotel on Twenty-ninth Street, will 
me: NEW, USE open on the 1st of September one hundred and twenty 
on q poveted to home Fut. VALUABLE! d e9 large Parlors in suits, for the special accommodation of 
mE rea amnins over S20 Wis stions and naming 116) seien- Families; also a new Dining and Tea Room—the whole 
S yeas team En- o 20 Wall Street, Now ¥ ork unsurpassed for perfect accommodation and comfort. 
x eee sae ee : ee } 
0 ~ | LEWIS & GEO. S. LELAND, Proprietors. 
x The Omnipotent Hand that construc ed and set in motion that Mir ae 933-34 0 
x in Mechanics, the Human Frame, did not intend that it should be marred or s - a nn 
: tered or destroyed by reckless management Even before it was shaped and ns el aes 
vivilied, there sprang spontaneously from the ¢ rth vitalizing agents to repair its $25 A DAY! “° AGENTS WANTED — Pocet 
injuries: and prevent its untimely wreck. The sanitary agents were MINERAL . is TIMEKEEPER sent to any ag Ag 
Waters, and the finest and most beautiful of ther n all has been d yl din rite Pa # On receipt of §1.—K. T. Sagan & Ca, 
am \ A hi lad elphia, Pa o 
. ‘ — 
100. 000 0 VOICES RING Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltze r pe rie Mt: 
so that now the invalid may, in point of fact, always have the famous German 
Spring at his hand. Of al the refreshing ind ebullient draughts, the Seltzer Ss s EWA R T ‘Ss 
the praises of tne new, best, and cheapest family paper— Aperient is the most delightf and of all preparations that have ever been pre- 
* My Own Firesipe.” Great success. Over 100,000 sold. scribed for ind estion nervous hea lache, constipation, bilious disorders, fevers 
se 4 $la pone. A $5 OIL CHROMO FREE. and irrecularities of the general stem. it has been the most successful. It is 
¥ thoroughly introduce this favorite paper, we send it ; eienved inn MACK ” Sold by all drugcis D 
three months for 25 cents. 15 large pages, crowded w ith tee. » a nu0 i us. t by all i ss a —- ——— nate) o : 220 & 222 WEST e3- ea N Y. 
freshest stories, answers to correspondents, etc., etc. pee aceacaaiaa a . = . 
We pay GOOD AGENTS a permanent monthly cash salar: . NIP CT 2S add 1 hall 
it, $ 1 if not “lh , ‘ res dite 
Outht, $1. Mc s 0 l, | U r Pi IRCULARS addressed to reach a 
u l foney returned if not satisfact ry. Apply (rane Square, all( prig it LOS, / of persons, Jusiness or Professional, in the Unitec 
s—Farmers, Country Merchants, Physicians, Clergy 


NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 Sth AVE. | rn Wei althy People, ete. Envelopes, Pamphlets, ete., 


‘ ‘ addressed. New York City addresses of all kinds sup 
WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York, | 5 )\64.) Special Trade Reference Books and Directories 


” “@ oO ‘. D Pp E N Ss. . a _ - hed at Mercantile and Statistical Agency, 5 and 4 
FOLEY’S CELEBRATED GOLD PENS AND P«NCILS. 
No. 2 Astor Hovse, New York 932-57-0 


or subscribe now, or send 25 cents and try it 3 
months, Jones & Hapb.ey, publishers, 176 Broad- 
way, _N Y 926-38 





EY STREET, corner of Broadway, New York 


} 
DE 
The following is the list of Books we publish: 
LA TOURETTE HOUSE, Jewelers, P. ap +r Mills, Publishers, Printers, Machinists 


and _ YY out rs, Hardware Dealers, Plumbers and Gas- 











; cee REFURNISHED AND IMPROVED. fitters, Bor ellers Stationers and News Dealers, Archi 
ao FIELD, oo . y ie ¥ | tects, Marble calers, Builders and Masons. 
TOURISTS". O] i BERGEN Po i N T's N. J 930-lo re ARTHURS MU RPHY & co. 





INE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and gen- 
eral outdoor day and night double | 
perspective glasses , will show ob 
jects distinctly at from two to six 
miles. Spectacles of the greatest, | 


SMITH & SQUIRES, 


523 BROADWAY, 


santly located at Bergen Point, on the Ki nv m Kul ll, 


30 minutle:s from New Yor 
mutation $50 per annum, or $6 per month. 


i" HIS Hotel, with its spacions grounds, is plea- 


‘k by railroad or steamboat. Com- 




















power, to strengthen and improve | Ay \N N 0 P r ; ' stawe Soe’ ihn tow 
the sight, without the distressing result of frequent | H: TAN JHUTTERY OF UB. or gentlemen doing business in New York, the low | 50 and 52 C @ 
changes. c catalogue sent by inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, DR voile Cate eek 1873 CUBA, rates of transit - and from th Hote l, the fevensiile tone (60 and 52 Chatham St), 
sts 7 Broad N. Y | 4 z eae en offered for families throush the season, make the La . om . % 
Couiee’ Gptictan, 07 Broadway, One-half of Ticket 1,350, which drew the First Prize of | Tovrerte Hovsr one of the most desirable of Summer | Importers and Dealers in 
. Hotels now before the public = 
100,000 DOLLARS : = a Beil odie alten == 
. al ’ sid Communications will receive prompt attention. 
(oN THE DESTINUSE | WAS SOLD BY ME. se 
ATCHLEY’S ; Address, LA TOURETTE HOUSE, 
BLAT THEODORE ZSCIriocrt, Bergen Point, N. J. ‘Breech and Muzzle-Loading Shot Guns 
HORIZONTAL 116 Nassau St., New York.  P. 0. Box 6,080. ’ 
a RICHARD McMICHAEL, Proprietor. | 01 inenest makers—W. & C. Scott & Sons, Westly Rich 
7 Revolvers and Pistols of all 


a ia ards, Hollis, Greener, etc. 
| — Air ani Dart Guns and Cap Rifles. Muzzle and 


each week. Agents wanted. Business new and | 
le BL legitimate. Te TTLE & Co., 78 Nassau St... N.Y. | Breech-loading rifles of the most approved makers. 
aie casita pia ininiscanimmmmiacachadbai Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D. Send for 
. lp tfo 
Write for a Price List to Je H. JOHNSTON, OO a a 3 le pel 


IeeCream Freezer. 


oduee a finer quality of Cream 
yor, than any other Freezer 
+ will pay the entire cost 
izes 
from t forty, jnarts, Call and see it. or send for 
- * _ BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
see Commeres St... Philade!pbi-. 
914-28eowo 

47.500 prizes. 


: J 95,000 tickets. 
0 Y made with Stencil and Key Check Outfits, | ° BMITAFIELD ST ri TSBURGH PA. 
heapest 4 st. Cat d sz j 
Mi NEY “ DOUGLASS. Brattleboro Ve — Breech-Loading Shot Guns. $40 to $300. Donble Shot, $8 ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
- BM ’ Ba to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 to $75. THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
New York. 87899 


923-935-e0w 0 
Revolvers, $6 to $25. _ Pistols, $1 to $8. _ Gun Material, P. 0. Box 6080. 116 Nassau St., } 


Fishing Tackle, etc. " Large discounts to Acalers or clubs ; oak 
Are the Cheapest, because they surpass all others in a 


PERFECTION! Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Goods 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOKER’S BITTERS, | 7""*) Sheen oe : 
Beware of Counterfeits. 928.34-cow | TOBE, FINISH, and DUBABILITY. cS h ‘ mM Nn ey *- orn e i. 
| aor 





[Tingley’s Patent}, will pr 
in less time and with less !at 
made. Is perfectly air-tight, an¢ 
of the machine in one season in saving of ice alone. 


ROYAL SAXON 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT | COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 


catalog 

















omer JOHN RORBACH, 
A a pcs WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St., N, Y. Serer auntie Gaantean 
In No. 430 will begin 


Novelty Printing Presses |“ A THIRTY YEARS’ MYSTERY,” 


THE BEST YET INVENTED By EDWARD GREEY, 


Por Amateur and Business Purposes, Author of “ Blue Jackets,” ete.; and 


1 UNSURPASSE 
YS ““THE WITCH HUNTER,” 








‘‘Jack Harkaway Among the Brigands,” 
Just begun in 
FRANK LESLIE’S No. 499 BROADWAY, 


Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly, Three Dours below St. Nicholas Hotel, New York. | 
| 


Bids fair to excel in popularity all the other Jack | San cane ease oo eee 
| PALACE BUREAU TRUNK. | 


besa: Traveling Bags, Etc., | 








Harkaway Stories. , nlite 
This week’s number is full of good things. i 7 . 
, of the very best writers, begins in | A discount of § per cent. allowed purchasers mention- ‘ee OVER 8,000 IN USE. > . 
m., aon story, by one y & ing this advertisement. “/ BENJ. 0. WOODS. Manufacturer An Exciting Story of Puritan ny ; 

Buy it, boys, and buy it for the boys. lie —_ And Dealer in Every Description of In No. 429, issued August 4th, appear A Blow in the 
J $25 A DAY! Agents wanted. Business entirely PRINTING MATERIAL. Dark.” “The Ninth, Page, A Narrow Escape, ‘The 
Price 5 cents. For Sale Everywhere. e hew. G. G. Suaw, Biddeford, Me. | 349-351 Federal; and 152 Kneeland Sts. Boston; Branch oe nyo Mistake,”? and a number of other excellen 

___ 921-33 __| Store, 543 B’dway & 88 Mercer St., N. ¥. Agents, Kelly, | S08 © .10 — acai 

— | Howell & Ludwig, Phila. J. F. Edwards, St. Louis, Mo. ; Price 10 cents. For sale everywher 











FRANK LESLi£e i il cee, © Senses, tame 2 
’ $47 A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and staple | A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Il Send for Ps re FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


537 Pearl Street. as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. [921-33 

















